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THE NATION’S RAILROADS 


In 1918, when the fathers of today’s soldiers 
and sailors started coming back from another 
war, the railroads of America owned three 
locomotives for every two that they have today 

and three passenger cars for every two now 
on the rails. Yet in spite of this reduction in 
rolling stock, the railroads of this country 
expect to make the all-time record of 105 billion 
passenger miles in 1945. That’s two and a half 
times more passenger miles than in 1918. Think 
that over... and we think you will agree that 
the American way is a very good way... and 
that the system of free enterprise under which 
our country accomplished such great feats in 
wartime is capable of even greater achieve- 
ments in the post-war years ahead. So will you 
join the Equitable Society in a salute to the 


x * 


men who made these records—to the railroad 
men of America. A salute to railroad manage- 
ment... and to the engineers, firemen, brake- 
men and conductors, and all the other workers 
who rolled up their sleeves and accomplished 
miracles of transportation. For many years, 
funds of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States have been ‘working on 
the railroads.” Today millions of dollars of 
Equitable funds are invested in America’s rail- 
ways—and other millions in other key indus- 
tries to which America is now looking for full 
employment and better living. 


ha Fb how. 
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The above salute to the Railroads of the nation is one of a series of tributes to vital 
American Industries currently featured on “This Is Your FBI.” Sponsored by the 
Equitable as a public service in cooperation with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
this radio program is broadcast every Friday evening over a nation-wide hookup of the 


American Broadcasting Company. 
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At what age are you 


Time was when a boy turned man in his early teens. 
And not long ago a man or a woman was considered to be 
really “getting along’ at forty—now we are told that 
forty is the age at which life begins. 

It is true that the average baby born today will live 
fifteen years longer than the baby born in 1900, and twice 
as long as the baby of a century ago. And it is happily 
true that the death rate from pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
and other dread diseases has been greatly reduced. Never- 
theless, deaths from causes aggravated by worry and 
strain have multiplied alarmingly—in fact, average life 
expectancy at the age of forty is now only two years longer 
than it was in 1900! 

A great part of present-day worry and strain is due to 
fear of financial insecurity — fear of a future without 


THE FUTURE BELONGS 


old? 


adequate means of support. And a great part of it could 
be relieved, in many cases, through a sound program 
of Prudential life insurance—for Prudential provides 
protection against the unknown future, protection which 
should be built up during years of vigor and health. 

Call your Pfudential representative today, and ask him 
to help you plan a program of life insurance. Such a 
program can greatly increase your peace of mind—about 
your own and your family’s future security. 


You will enjoy the Prudential Family Hour... Every Sunday 
5:00 p.m., EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance compa: 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
. 
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most practical teachers America ever pro- 
duced. He had many rare traits which made 
him a combination of unusual abilities. 

Mr. James was born in 1842 in New York City and 
spent all of his life in big cities or very close to them. 
He referred to New York as “a parcel of real estate 
crowded with company.” Fortunately he came from 
a family whose finances allowed him to travel ex- 
tensively and so bring his education to a high level. 
This was also true of his brother, Henry, who became 
a novelist. Both boys studied in London, Paris, and 
many other cities on the continent. Their broad trav- 
els also gave them a good command of languages. 


Versatile World Traveler 

William James had a rich appetite for different sub- 
jects. He delved at considerable length into many 
sciences such as chemistry, medicine, philosophy, etc. 
In between his studies he took up painting, at which 
he beeame quite proficient. Thus he satisfied both his 
intellectual as well as his artistic impulses. Later he 
gave up the brush and took up the pen to become one 
of America’s most colorful writers. 

In 1860 he entered Harvard University and decided 
upon a scientific career. He had in mind different 
siences and decided to try out a few before making 
the final choice. After getting a degree from the 
Harvard Medical School he joined an expedition that 
went to the Amazon River in Brazil. This gave him 
a1 unusual chance to study nature which he referred 
0 as “the translation of the thoughts of the Creator 
into human language.” He was gradually being con- 
verted to philosophy. He returned to the United 
States and devoted much of his time to psychology, 
which proved to be the turning point of his career. 


WY ost oe doubt William James was one of the 


Suffered Nervous Breakdown 


At about this time, however, he experienced a com- 
plete nervous breakdown. He went to Europe for a 
physical and mental cure as he had been suffering 
from a severe depression and his recovery took place 
vithin a few months. Later he returned to Harvard 
td lectured on philosophy and psychology. His 
Philosophy of self-help was the result of his own ex- 


periences in life. He contended that man’s salvation 
was based upon his own will, as evidenced by the 
fact that he was able to pull himself from the depths 
of a great depression into the realm of good mental 
health. Thus he said, “I have willed myself back out 
of sickness into good health.”’ Action, he claimed, is 
the human will transformed to life. 


Marriage Worked Wonders 


One night at an affair in a Boston club William 
James’ father said to his son, “William, I have just 
met the woman you are going to marry.” . William, 
resenting the intrusion into his personal and private 
affairs said, “I refuse to see that woman or talk to her.” 
Whereupon the father responded, “I don’t care 
whether you see her or not; I just want you to marry 
her.” And eventually that is what William James did. 
He fell a willing prey to her charming personality. 
His marriage worked a great beneficial change in the 
state of his health and he, then, settled down to de- 
vote the rest of his great career to the development 
of his philosophic teachings. 


Inspiration to Thousands 


He taught the practical life and suggested that we 
shape our surroundings to conform to our needs and 
that we do not remain content with the world until it 
has been reshaped to our desires. This he called the 
practical life or, as he named it, pragmatism. He 
also taught the concept that the truth is constantly 
changing. What was true yesterday may not be true 
today and old truths, like old weapons, tend to grow 
rusty and become useless. 

James was primarily interested in stimulating 
man’s mind, to release his will, and to act accordingly. 
He was a great inspiration to many thousands of his 


‘students at Harvard and gained fast friends through 


his writings. He divided people into two groups— 
the tough-minded, like business men, politicians, real- 
ists, etc., and the tender-minded, like artists, dream- 
ers, poets, etc. William James didn’t belong to either 
class because he had some of the qualities of both 
and was able to teach the value of each group. Thus 
he built a monument to improved thinking and more 
practical action. 


OU U U 
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Al Spectator Staff Writniy 


“BUY-AND-SELL 
AGREEMENT) 


Confusion and uncertainty as to the proper method of applying the 


FTER nearly a year of con- 
A fusion and uncertainty as to 
the application of the Fed- 

eral Income Tax, especially Section 
126 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
to “buy-and-sell” agreements be- 
tween members of partnerships or 
stockholders of close corporations, 
a clear and concise answer to the 
problem has at last been issued in 


the form of a special ruling letter 


signed by Norman D. Cann, deputy 
commissioner of internal revenue, 
dated August 23, 1945. 


Prior to 1942 


In order that our readers may 
better understand the significance 
of this latest ruling, a review of 
the questions involved and the pre- 
ceding changes in law, regulations 
and opinions is given, as follows: 

(1) Prior to enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1942, which added 
Section 126 to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, “buy-and-sell” agree- 
ments were not involved in any in- 
come tax complications. For ex- 
ample, when a partner or stock- 
holder died, the surviving associ- 
ates could purchase his interest in 
the business from the decedent’s 
estate or beneficiaries under the 
terms of the agreement and, while 
the value of the interest so trans- 
ferred was includable in the de- 
cedent’s assets for estate tax pur- 
poses, nevertheless, no taxable gain 
resulted from the transaction for 
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Federal Income Tax to Close 


Corporation and Partnership purchase 


agreements is cleared at long last 


by a Special Departmental Ruling 


the decedent, his estate or his 
beneficiaries. 

(2) The Revenue Act of 1942 
amended the Internal Revenue Code 
to provide that: 

(a) when a taxpayer dies, his 
final income tax return for the year 
in which death occurs shall cover 
the period during which he was 
alive, and shall not include amounts 
accrued solely by reason of his 
death. 

(b) But all such amounts to 
which the decedent was entitled, 
and which are not included in com- 
puting his final or any prior income 
tax, when received, shall be taxable 
to the decedent’s estate or bene- 
ficiaries entitled to them by reason 
of his death. 


Department Interpretation 


(3) The Treasury Department 
regulations interpreting this statu- 
tory change stipulated, in part, 
that: 

(a) Where a partnership agree- 
ment provided for the sale of a de- 
ceased partner’s interest in the 


partnership assets to the surviving 
partners for the payment of a cer 
tain sum to his estate, the gain 
such sale, accrued solely by reasm 
of his death, would not be include 
in computing the decedent's wm 
income. 

(b) But the payments by the sur 
viving partners must be includedit 
the income of the decedent's estatt 
or beneficiaries, when received, tv 
the extent that they exceed tht 
adjusted basis of such assets in th 
hands of the decedent immediatel 
prior to his death. 


Answer to Inquiry 


(4) In answer to an_ inquiff 
General Counsel Joseph J. O’Cor 
nell, Jr., of the Treasury Depatt 
ment, on November 10, 1944, 
that the capital gain resulting fre 
the sale of stock, or a partnersli? 
interest under a “buy-and 
agreement, was subject to incom 
tax to the decedent’s estate or belt 
ficiaries in the same manner 4 
the decedent had lived and recei™ 
the profit from the transac 
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and, in computing the taxable gain, 
the original cost to the decedent 
should be used. 

For example, A and B were equal 
stockholders in a corporation. 
When the business was established 
several years ago, each invested 
$10,000, which represented the 
original cost of the stock. These 
two stockholders entered into a 
“buy-and-sell” agreement provid- 
ing that, in the event of the death 
of either, the survivor would pur- 
chase the decedent’s stock for $100,- 
000, the worth of the business hav- 
ing increased to $200,000. Hence, 
if one of the stockholders died, his 
estate or beneficiaries would realize 
4 taxable profit of $90,000, the ex- 
cess of the proceeds from the sale 
over the decedent’s original cost. 


Allowable Adjustments 


It should be noted, however, that 
the entire profit of $90,000 was not 
to he considered taxable income, as 
tertain adjustments were allowable, 
as follows: . 

(a) If the decedent had held the 
stock for a period of more than six 
months, the profit would represent 
@ long-term capital gain, and only 
% would be taxable. 

(b) Accrued deductions appli- 
table to this particular item of in- 
come would enter into the adjust- 
ment, 

(¢) And the recipient of the in- 
rome would be permitted to deduct 


the proportionate part of the estate 
tax attributable to the inclusion of 
the value of the stock or partner- 
ship assets in the estate of the 
decedent. 


Temporary Doubt 


(5) At first there was some 
doubt as to the exact manner of ap- 
plying this estate tax deduction in 
the computation of the income tax 
on a long-term capital gain. In 
view of the fact that only 50% of 
the gain was taxable, the question 
arose as to whether the full amount, 
or only one-half, of the propor- 
tionate estate tax should be allowed 
as the deduction. However, this 
matter was cleared up in a letter 
dated April 13, 1945, signed by 
George Schoeneman, acting com- 
missioner of internal revenue, 
which held that the recipient of the 
income might deduct the estate tax 
attributable to only one-half of the 
total profit, as only 50% of the 
long-term capital gain was subject 
to income tax. 


Treasury Amendment 


(6) And then came Treasury 
Decision 5459, dated June 18, 1945, 
amending Section 29.126-1 of Regu- 
lations 111, as follows: 

(a) Deletion of the sentence: 

“Furthermore, if his partner- 
ship agreement had provided for 
the sale to the other partners upon 


his death of his right to the part- 
nership assets in return for a pay- 
ment of a certain sum by the sur- 
viving partners to his estate, the 
gain on such sale, accrued solely by 
reason of his death, would not be 
included in computing his net in- 
come,” : 

(b) Deletion of material under- 
scored. ADDITION OF MATE- 
RIAL CAPITALIZED. 

“Upon his death, the payments 
by the surviving partners must be 
included in the widow’s income to 
the extent they exceed the adjusted 
basis of such assets in the hands of 
the decedent immediately prior to 
his death. This gain—IS AT- 
TRIBUTABLE TO THE EARN- 
INGS OF THE PARTNERSHIP 
ACCRUED ONLY BY REASON 
OF HIS DEATH. THE INCOME 
REFLECTED BY THE PAY- 
MENTS TO THE EXTENT THAT 
THEY ARE SO ATTRIBUTABLE 
—was not includable in the part- 
ner’s income since it was not re- 
ceived by the partner (for the pur- 
poses of the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements method of accounting) 
and was accrued only by reason of 
his death (for the purposes of the 
accrual method of accounting).” 


Example 


(ce) Addition of the following 
example: 

“Suppose that A and the dece- 
dent B were equal partners in a 
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business possessed of tangible as- 
sets having a present value consid- 
erably in excess of cost; suppose 
that certain current partnership 
business was well advanced toward 
completion prior to the death of B; 
and suppose that the partnership 
agreement provided that, upon the 
death of one of the partners, all 
partnership assets, including unfin- 
‘ished business, should pass to the 
surviving partner, and that the 
surviving partner should make cer- 
tain payments to the estate of the 
decedent. 

“To the extent that the payments 
by A to the estate of B are at- 
tributable to B’s interest in the 
previously earned proportion of the 
unfinished partnership business 
transactions, their receipt by the 
estate of B will reflect a realization 
of income. 

“With respect to such portion of 
the payments by A as is attribut- 
able to B’s interest in the tangible 
assets of the partnership which had 
appreciated in value, no gain to the 
estate of B will be recognized. If 
some portion of the payments by 
A is attributable to a sale of B’s 
interest in partnership assets con- 
summated by B prior to his death, 
however, the gain to the estate of 
B reflected in such payments will 
be recognized regardless of the 
character of the assets sold, and re- 
gardless of whether or not payment 
was due on a day which must occur 
after B’s death.” 

While these amendments to the 
regulations seemed to be a reversal 
of the opinion expressed in the 
O’Connell letter of November 10, 
1944, at least in its relation to 





partnership “buy-and-sell” agree- 
ments, nevertheless, certain ques- 
tions remained unanswered: 

(1) Did the amended regulations 
apply with equal force to corpora- 
tion “buy-and-sell” agreements? 

(2) In the example added to the 
regulations, just what is meant by 
the words “tangible assets” and 
“consummated” ? 


Situation Clarified 


In general, these questions have 
now been answered in a _ special 
ruling letter, dated August 23, 
1945, and signed by Norman B. 
Cann, deputy commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Reference is made to your letter 
dated July 30, 1945, addressed to 
General Counsel, Treasury Depart- 
ment, which was referred to this 
office for consideration and reply, 
in which inquiry is made as to the 
application of Treasury Decision 
5459 to the following specific ex- 
amples: 


Specific Examples 


“1. A, prior to his death, was the 
owner of 10,000 shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the X corporation, 
which stock is not listed or dealt 
with on any exchange. During his 
lifetime he had entered into a con- 
tract with the corporation or with 
other shareholders whereby the 
corporation or other shareholders 
agreed to purchase, and the de- 
cedent agreed that his executor 
would sell, within 6 months after 
the date of his death the 10,000 
shares of stock owned by him at 
book value. The shares are valued 


at $500 per share for estate tea 
purposes. A’s cost, however, wy 
$100 per share. 

“2. A, prior to his death, wag 4 
member of a partnership. Under 
the terms of the partnership agree. 
ment, in the event of A’s death, the 
other partners agreed to purchase, j 
and he agreed that his executor 
will sell, his interest in the partner. 
ship at an agreed upon valuation 
or a computable valuation. Upon 
A’s death the valuation exceeds the 
basis to A of his partnership in. 
terest (including the undistributed 
income of the partnership upom 
which he has already paid taz), 
The amount of this excess also er. 
ceeds the imcome accrued to the dat 
of death upon which no tax hy 
been paid by A. 

“Section 29.126-1 of Regulation 
111, refers to an agreement amon 
partners which provides that upm 
the death of one of the partnen 
all partnership assets, including th 
unfinished business, should pase to 
the surviving partner and that th 
surviving partner should make cer 
tain payments to the estate of the 
decedent. Prior to the amendment 
made to that section by T.D. 5459, 
the regulations provided that the 
payments by the surviving partner 
must be included in the income of 
the estate to the extent they e& 
ceed the adjusted basis of such w 
sets in the hands of the decedent 
immediately prior to his death. 
The effect of the amendment is that 
in those cases in which the sale is 
not actually consummated prior to 
death, the basis for determining 
gain or loss on the sale of th 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal 


INFLATION 
By Wrber C. Bauserman 


Fellow, Actuarial Society of America; Fellow, American 
Institute of Actuaries; Associate Fellow, New York Academy of Medicine 


HERE are two philosophies of 

public debt. For each there is 

a corresponding view of the ex- 
tent of the national wealth. 

The “new” view is that the sky 
is the limit and that an internal 
debt, where we owe it to ourselves, 
is not really a debt at all. 

The “old” theory corresponds to 
& hard-money policy and involves 
the concepts of a balanced budget. 

In either case, we have the duty 
of educating the public in the 

Mgs which each individual can, 
and should, do in order to lessen 
the probability of an unrestrained 
inflation. In this matter the life 
surance companies, and especially 


the actuaries, have a:leading role. 

If there is to be a great inflation- 
ary rise in prices, the creditors of 
the government will be hurt most; 
and that means all of us who own 
government bonds. Thus we are all 
interested in having the federal 
finances kept on an even keel. And 
yet it is probably better for most of 
us to focus our attention chiefly 
upon what we, ourselves, can do, as 
a personal contribution to this 
purpose. 

On the other hand, powerful 
groups of laboring men, such as 
miners, automotive workers, rail- 
way operatives and others, are 
tending to make inflation inevi- 


table. They are digging away at 
the financial dikes which, once 
broken, will let in the floods and 
the consequent ever larger spirals 
of wages and prices. Thus it be- 
comes of immediate interest to 
note what would probably follow as 
a result of a runaway inflation and 
the subsequent repudiation. In 
doing this, it should not be assumed 
that the writer regards such a vio- 
lent inflation as inevitable. 

In the first place it should be ob- 
served that the dollar has already 
twice had -its value artificially 
changed as compared with its nor- 
mal value. In the 1890’s five cents 
was taken off the dollar and, in 
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1933, it was changed to a “59 cent 
dollar” in terms of the one then in 
effect, in order to bring it closer 
into line with the other chief cur- 
rencies of the world, especially the 
pound sterling. This was done as 
an aid to foreign commerce in trad- 
ing with the United States. After 
a year or two, however, the effect 
has scarcely been perceptible to the 
average American or perhaps even 
to most of the experts. 


Museum Pieces 


At the end of the Civil War the 
defeated South found its Confed- 
erate currency changed into “shin- 
plasters” which were worthless 
except as curios and museum 
pieces. In 1923 Germany went 
through a very complete inflation 
of grotesque and painful propor- 
tions. Finally the old money was 
declared of no value and a new 
form of money was set up for fu- 
ture use. Russia had a similar ex- 
perience of beginning again “from 
scratch.” The value of the money 
of France has been deflated by 
about 80 per cent since 1913. 

Thus there is nothing entirely 
new in the repudiation of a nation’s 
pecuniary obligations and its sub- 
stitution of a new set ofi money 
values. The life insurance compa- 
nies have taken pride in having a 
large proportion of their assets in- 
vested in government bonds, and 
there seems considerable truth in 
the claim that the largest life in- 
surance institutions are as safe 
and secure as the obligations of the 
federal government itself. But re- 
pudiation by the latter would make 
inevitable an equivalent and rather 
automatic repudiation by the 
former. 






Unpopular Subject 


This is an unpopular subject of 
discussion among the representa- 
tives of the life insurance busi- 
ness; no one likes to let his mind 
dwell upon such an _ unpleasant 
prospect. Such an eventuality may 
be regarded as: in the nature of an 
earthquake or an avalanche, and 
one’s first impulse may be to con- 
sider discussion as futile. But 
inflation is a man-made affair, even 
though a world war of great mag- 
nitude does seem,to make its occur- 
rence in many countries almost 
inevitable. And there is consider- 
able profit in studying the nature 
and effects of earthquakes, and 
one can sometimes with sufficient 
forethought move out of the path 
of an avalanche. Let us, therefore, 
make a brief review of what has 
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been written on the subject of in- 
flation, keeping in mind its effect 
upon the institution of life insur- 
ance. 

In the past we have come to re- 
gard the United States as finan- 
cially impregnable. Our relatively 
short period of actual conflict in 
World War I left us much less dam- 
aged in manpower and in resources 
than the other major countries. 
But in several ways World War II 
is of much vaster magnitude than 
its predecessor. It is not now 
merely a question whether we can 
feed our own people. We are called 
upon to furnish all we can spare to 
feed the United Nations. We have 
to send vast quantities of material 


abroad to them and to our own 
fighting forces. Thus our enor- 


mous resources are being siphoned 


away, much as the life-blood can 
be drained from a man in a blood 
transfusion. 

Then, too, the national debt hag 
mounted rapidly toward an esti- 
mated $300 billions as against a 
total property value of about $329 
billions. If a man owns a $32,000 
house with a mortgage of $30,000 
he is naturally tempted to get rid 
of the property as a “white ele. 
phant” too burdensome to support. 
His payments of interest and amor- 
tization of principal becomes in- 
ordinately high and he looks about 
for some alternative of escape. 

No such astronomical calcula- 
tions loomed for us from the last 
war. Furthermore, we are not only 
increasing our liabilities by debt 
but we are converting to the pro- 
duction of the instruments of war 


KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


© 1945—New York Tribune, Inc. 
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and destruction a substantial pro- 
portion of the assets which at last 
count totalled $320 billions. Sup- 
pose that after the war the assets 
available for the pursuits of peace 
are only $250 billions and the debt 
$300 billons— What then? Such 
properties when in private hands 
are usually foreclosed; the indi- 
yidual goes into bankruptcy and 
starts again with a clear slate. 
What will the nation do in the face 
of such a situation? 


M. A. Linton's Views 


Shortly before Pearl Harbor 
President M. A. Linton of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, gave an 
address entitled “Life Insurance 
and the Threat of Inflation,” the 
essentials of which might be 
summed up as follows: 

There are three alternative mean- 
ings of the word inflation: (a) a 
gradual rise in prices to a stable 
level in the future; (b) a sharp rise 
followed by: deflation; (c) a price 
rise so extreme that the currency 
becomes worthless and all savings 
are wiped out. The second of these 
is what has periodically occurred 
in the past; the third alternative 
seems very unlikely in the United 
States; although it did occur in 
Germany in 1923. We are experi- 
encing today a rise in prices because 
the money income of the na- 
tion is increasing without a corre- 
sponding increase in the volume of 
production of consumer goods and 
services, the things we use in daily 
living and on which we spend most 
of our incomes. It is the vast 
creation of war implements—air- 
planes, tanks, battleships, guns and 
ships for war service—which is 
making the dislocation. 


Excess of the Masses 


The people of relatively low in- 
comes, such as $2,500 a year or 
less, are the ones who are receiv- 


ing greatly increased incomes. 
Thus the effective control of infla- 
onary forces must concern itself 
with the income of this group of 
people. The excess purchasing 
power of the masses can be drained 
off by direct income taxation or a 
Sales tax. Another method is to 
have it invested in government 
obligations, thus storing up pur- 
chasing power to be drawn upon 
when income may fall off in a post- 
war depression. The purchase of 
life insurance tends in the same 
direction. Another method is to re- 
Strict the uses of credit for instal- 
ment buying of automobiles, house- 
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hold furnishings and similar items. 
Another method is the control of 
prices, about which there has been 
so much talk and so little action. 
When the price of agricultural 
products rises there is sure to be a 
demand for increased wages and 
the stage becomes set for the dan- 
gerous spiral of prices and wages 
that is exceedingly difficult to con- 
trol. 

But even if we had effective leg- 
islation for price control that would 
not solve the problem of excess pur- 
chasing power, because consumer 
income would still be abnormally 
large due to the defense program. 
Unless the people are substantially 
united behind the necessity for re- 
strictive legislation, we may find 
that its enforcement will not be 
easy. Should inflationary tendencies 
ever become pronounced here it 
would be most important that 
strenuous effort be made to prevent 
the development of the fear psy- 
chology among the masses of the 
people. 

The battle against inflation may 


be a major test as to whether dem- - 


ocracy can really function. If each 
politically powerful group uses its 
power without regard for the rights 
of others or for the general wel- 
fare, the economic dislocations may 
be so severe that dictatorship will 


of necessity be invoked in an at- 
tempt to bring order out of chaos. 


Prices May Double 


We are spending money at a rate 
that may result in unprecedented 
increases in the national debt. 
Hence it would be prudent to an- 
ticipate a deubling of the price 
level within the next five years. 
This is what happened in the period 
between 1915 and 1920. In the five- 
year period life insurance sales in- 
creased approximately 200 per cent. 
As a protection for the family in 
event of inflation, life insurance is 
without a rival. 

Every major price inflation of 
the past 150 years has been caused 
directly by war. During only 19 
of these years was the average 
price level for the year above the 
1926 level, that is, for only one- 
eighth of the time. Because of the 
relatively short duration of infla- 
tion sprees, life insurance provides 
the most likely method of furnish- 
ing adequate family protection in 
the event of a rise in prices. For 
the given outlay in premiums, the 
policy, in the event of death within 
a few years after issue, provides a 
much larger return than any in- 
vestment in stocks, commodities or 
real estate. Furthermore, the 
money becomes instantly available 
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and does not necessitate any sales 
negotiations. If death does not 
occur during the period of high 
prices, the policy would be carried 
on into the subsequent deflationary 
period and the emergency cash and 
loan values would agajn render sig- 
nal service as they did in the 
1930's. 


World Repercussions 


The following notes form an ab- 
stract of a valuable article, “The 
Trend Towards World Inflation,” 
which appeared in a monthly letter 
of the National City Bank: 

By the end of 1948 the United 
Nations had spent during the pres- 
ent conflict about $450 billions in 
preparation and for actual war; 
this is more than three times as 
much as was spent by the Allied 
Powers during the entire First 
World War. Expenditures of such 
magnitude cannot fail to have far- 
reaching repercussions upon world 
economy. Always great wars have 
brought about inflationary price in- 
creases. 

The Second World War has been 
no exception. The rise of commod- 
ity prices has been pretty much a 
world-wide phenomenon. The least 
price disturbance appears to have 
been ‘in countries of diversified 
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economy or relatively well devel- 
oped administrative organizations, 
as in the case of the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada and Ger- 
many. 

Axis-Exploited Areas 


The greatest price disturbance 
has been in the Axis-exploited coun- 
tries of Continental Europe, in cer- 
tain of the Latin-American coun- 
tries and in countries like Turkey, 
India and China, whose simple 
economies and lack of adequate con- 
trol machinery have made the prob- 
lem of price restraint especially 
difficult. 

Since 1938 a tremendous expan- 
sion of note circulation and bank 
deposits has taken place. Factors 
causing this expansion are: (a) the 
growth of black market operations, 
(b) hoarding, (c) replacement of 
coin by notes, (d) more money flow- 
ing to the low income groups not 
accustomed to having bank ac- 
counts. This last factor probably 
explains most of the recent growth 
of currency in the United States. 


Prices Soar 75%, to 300%, 


During this time there has been 
a general price inflation in Conti- 
nental European countries, ranging 
from 75 per cent to over 100 per 


cent above the 1939 levels. An ex. 
ception is Germany, which exer. 
cised a drastic regimentation of the 
entire economy and obtained goods 
from the occupied and satellite 
countries at favorable exchange 
rates. China is experiencing an in- 
flation of runaway proportions and 
food prices have apparently risen 
by 120 to 300 times; war expendi- 
tures are being financed largely 
through inflationary issues of cur. 
rency and credit. , 

After reading the above com- 
ments upon the world-wide nature 
of the economic dislocations which 
afflict us in America, one may hope 
that we will be intelligent enough 
not to blame all our ills upon a 
single political party, whether Re. 
publican or Democratic. 


Cost of Living Up 30% 

Figures from the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
indicated that the cost of living 
during the last four years has in- 
creased in this country by 30 per 
cent. 

In Barron’s Magazine there was 
an article, “Which Way to Postwar 
Jobs?”, by John W. Hanes, for- 
merly Undersecretary of the Trea- 
sury. The following covers its 
essential message as related to in- 
flation. 

By the end of the war our gov- 
ernment will have borrowed some 
$300 billions. Many of us don't 
realize the disastrous consequences 
of that staggering and unprece- 
dented debt. But thoughtful econ- 
omists wonder how our nation can 
survive so crushing a burden. In 
considering government borrowing 
we should remember that it creates 
no revenue out of which the in- 
terest or the debt can be paid. 
Eventually government borrowing 
becomes not only sterile in itself 
but destructive of the consumer's 
purchasing power and of the fer- 
tility of private enterprise. At the 
end of the war the interest alone 
on our national debt will be nine 
billion dollars (perhaps six, billion 
is more accurate), a perpetual na- 
tional headache. This is more than 
the greatest amount of taxes ever 
levied for all purposes before Peatl 
Harbor. 


Disastrous Escapes 


When national government debt 
becomes too big to handle it can be 
extinguished only by the violent 
and destructive process of inflation. 
Wages never keep up with the sky- 
rocketing prices, so even though the 
worker may find more money in his 
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pay envelope he can buy less and 
less with it. Millions receiving 
fixed incomes are reduced to direct 
poverty. There is nothing new 
about this “new economics” of our 
postwar planners. Every European 
nation has used it during the last 
century. In Italy it paved the way 
for fascism. Twice France has 
sought escape in inflation and now 
she is going through her third es- 
cape. Germany has had one disas- 
trous escape through inflation and 
her future is problematical. The 
“new economics” inevitably leads to 
catastrophe and a government that 
lives on borrowed dollars lives on 
borrowed time. 


Interdependence of Nations 


A number of writers, including 
Mr. Hanes, regard the financial 
troubles of our country as due to 
defects on the part of the party in 
power. Without entering into a 
political controversy, it may be 
pointed out that they seem to over- 
look the factors which led up to 
the establishing of a 59 cent dollar 
in April, 1933. They overlook the 
fact that the great nations of the 
world are inevitably very interde- 
pendent. No nation, not even the 
United States, is economically suffi- 
cient unto itself. “We are mem- 
bers one of another,” as St. Paul 
said. 


“Economic Realities" 


A brilliant and thoroughly sané 
statement of this interdependence 
was given by Francis Delaisi in his 
great book, “Political Myths and 
Economic Realities.” As he pointed 
out, every man today is a citizen of 
the world, but tragically unaware 
of that fact. Prior to the crisis of 
1983 the pound sterling had been 
depreciating in value in terms of 
the dollar. Trade was falling off 
in consequence. The British mer- 
chants did not feel able to pay the 
prices required of them by Ameri- 
can exporters. 


World Trade 


In 1925 the total exports and im- 
ports of the United States were 
$9.5 billions; in 1930, $7.3 billions; 
In 1931, $4.9 billions; in 1932, $3.2 
billions, about one-third of what 
they had been seven years earlier. 
By 1934 they had increased to $4.1 
billions ; 1937, $5.4, and 1940, $7.1 
billions, These last three figures 
are in terms of the 59-cent dollar, 


tain in the trade markets of the 
world was so powerful that the cur- 
rencies of many lesser countries 
had been pegged to the pound ster- 
ling. 


America Forced Out 


America was being forced out of 
international trade by circum- 
stances and events which were 
world-wide. It had plenty of gold, 
but, like King Midas in the days 
of yore, did not profit by that pos- 
session. Everything we touched 
might turn to gold, but unemploy- 
ment continued to increase and few 
in foreign lands would trade with 
us. Gold was dug from the earth 
only to be buried again in govern- 


ment vaults underground. The gold ° 


was sterile, and even tended to 
sterilize the sources of trade which 
give men both employment and the 
consumer goods which they need. 


Seven-Year Decline: 60°, 


Unemployment in this country 
reached enormous proportions and 
was closely related to world-wide 
dislocations of the normal economic 
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life. The total of world trade in 
1925 was $65 billions and in 1932 
only $26 billions, showing a decline 
of 60 per cent over the seven-year 
interval, Thus the experience of 
the United States was not at all an 
isolated one, but was typical of the 
wider experience of the whole “civ- 
ilized” world. 

The book, “Out of Debt, Out of 
Danger,” by Congressman Jerry 
Voorhis, declares that the national 
debt is expected to reach $300 bil- 
lions before war and reconstruction 
are done; this is an appalling fact. 
At least half of the government 
borrowing is done by selling bonds 
to the banking system, which in 
turn creates deposit money to the 
Government’s favor. This is highly 
inflationary. 

The issue of new money should 
not be a private banking function 
at all. The Government could take 
over the Federal Reserve System, 
creating out of it a super-monetary 
authority, and giving it exclusive 
powers of note issue. The Govern- 
ment should, in practice as well as 

(Continued on page 48) 
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cance that the C.L.U. diplomas 

of the year 1945 are awarded in 
the same month as one of the most 
significant dates in the history of 
man. Nineteen hundred years ago 
a rude cross, raised at the end of 
a bloodstained path on a hill in 
Palestine, became for all time the 
symboLof the dignity of man. And, 
all along the hard and bloody road 
to the date of the surrender of 
Japan, many lesser crosses on the 
battlefields of Africa, Europe and 
the islands of the Pacific testified 
to the jndestructibility of that ideal 
which civilized humankind has been 
willing to defend with all it holds 
dear, not counting the sacrifice for 
the glory of the vision in their 
hearts. 


l is not without dramatic signifi- 


Foxhole Candidate 


In one of these'crosses, you suc- 
cessful C.L.U. candidates have a 
special and a sentimental interest. 
It stands on Okinawa and bears 
the name of a young private in the 
Marine Corps, who wrote to my 
office some months ago, stating that 
he was giving much thought to his 
postwar future and that he had de- 
cided to become a Chartered Life 
Underwriter. He specifically re- 
ferred to the importance of study 
and preparation on his own part, 
and asked if we would kindly send 
him some suitable reading mate- 
rial. Included in the materjal we 
sent him were the textbooks ‘used 
in connection with Part A of’ the 
C.L.U. program. , 

Some weeks later we received an- 
other very enthusiastic letter from 
him, stating that he had read the 
books from cover to cover, and ask- 
ing for the privilege of keeping 
them, as he wished to reread them. 
He apologized for the handwriting 
in his letter, explaining that he was 
writing it from a foxhole in Oki- 
nawa. 

I wish I could give a happy end- 
ing to this story, but our next let- 
ter to him came back marked 
“Deceased.” 

I tell this story to emphasize the 
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fact that, though these conferment 
exercises are of necessity only a 
token program, it seems a pity that 
we cannot reach out and include all 
those courageous individuals whd 
continued their studies while serv- 
ing their country at battle stations 
and in foxholes, even if conditions 
might permit us to assemble under 
one roof all successful candidates 
and students mow in this country. 

Those of you who diligently con- 
tinued and successfully concluded 
the exacting requirements of C.L.U. 
preparation during this war period, 
and had the individual fortitude to 
continue your participation in the 
C.L.U. program, share with this 





Marine and many others, who will 
return from their foxholes and bat 
tle stations, the credit for a good 
job, well done—under trying condi- 
tions. For I believe it is the w& 
mistakable characteristic of the 
man marked for success that he is 
never “too busy” to improve his 
knowledge in the things which wil 
advance his career. 

Whether or not our 1945 gra¢ 
uates pursued their studies in t 
quiet of their homes, or on foreig? 
fields and foreign seas, I sincerél 
feel that this year’s successful cal 
didates are entitled to an individul 
stripe of honor across their # 
plomas. 
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To you C.L.U.s September, 1945, 
has a special significance, because 
it marks a triumph for the dignity 
of man, and you are in a business 
which has its roots in the dignity 
and the worth of each human being, 
and which aids the free man to ex- 
Press his sense of responsibility 
toward those ideals which made 
him free. 

These ideals are being constantly 
challenged. In September, 
the forces of bestiality challenged 
the forces of humanity. That chal- 
lenge was accepted by the United 
Nations in the name of justice. 

€ minds and hearts, as well as 
the arms of all freedom-loving na- 


1939, . 


tions, joined in the battle. To our 
great advantage our enemies de- 
fined in certain terms their creed 
of violence and the degradation of 
the human soul. We denied their 
basic tenets and clearly set forth 
our guiding principles. While 
some, mistaking the shadow for 
the substance, feared that the light 
of these doctrines had become 
dimmed by the dust of disuse, they 
shone forth with clarity and power 
to inspire the freedom-loving 
peoples to great effort and in many 
instances to unbelievable sacrifice. 

Let us not again forget that the 
light of human dignity and free- 
dom continues to burn, even when 


By Paul 
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the petty cares and necessities of 
our daily lives tempt ug to ignore 
its flame. In time of war the torch 
which our nation has always car- 
ried for the dignity of men, for the 
protection of the home and the 
rights of little children, the aged 
and infirm, is fanned into brilliant 
flame by our pride and our deter- 
mination to keep these things 
secure. 

If I emphasize the dignity of 
man, it is because without it, with- 
out the freedom of the individual, 
democracy cannot endure, the sys- 
tem of free enterprise becomes a 
mockery and the institution of life 
insurance cannot survive. More 
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than any country on the face of 
the earth America has established 
the principle of individual free- 
dom, has glorified individual re- 
sponsibility and has rewarded its 
accomplishments. The growth of 
life insurance has been contempo- 
rary with the advancement of 
opportunity under the American 
way of life, and surely every life 
underwriter must discern in it our 
greatest asset. No group has 
greater reason, therefore, to appre- 
ciate the life value of the free man, 
which is his key to future opportu- 
nities and which at all costs, and 
in every sound way, must be 
protected. 

I can give you no more positive 
evidence of these truths than the 
figures recently compiled by our 
own Julian Myrick, chairman of the 
board of this college. 


365 Billions of Protection 


He states that Americans carry 
64% of all private life insurance in 
force in the world, even though we 
represent only 6% of the world’s 
population. 

The amount is 153 billions of 
private legal reserve life insurance 
and 6% billions of fraternal in- 
surance. 

If we add 
lions of War 


to this 2% bil- 

Risk insurance 
of World War I, the 135 bil- 
lions of National Service Life 
Insurance of World War II, and the 
estimated equivalent insurance 
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president of the National 
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ican Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, and a 
founder of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 


value of 67 billion survivor benefits 
under social security, we have the 
staggering total of nearly 365 hil- 
lion dollars of life insurance pro- 
tection. 


Indispensability Acknowledged 


To every C.L.U. the future holds 
a challenge and, while at the pres- 
ent crossroads in the world’s af- 
fairs, no commencement speuker 
can make predictions or deliver a 
business sermon, there are certain 
facts about the life insurance busi- 
ness which should arm us ‘strongly 
against any uncertainty as to its 
future. 

Years of service to the commu- 
nity have proved that in life insur- 
ance we are dealing with a con- 
structive economic force of con- 
tinuing importance in our national 
life and in our community, family 
and business relations. That the 
general public is aware of the in- 
dispensability of life insurance, and 
conscious of its power for good, is 
demonstrated by the preliminary 
results of some independent studies 
made for my company, which show 
that both the life insurance com- 
panies and their agents stand high 
in the esteem of those they serve. 


New Concept of Freedom 


The unparalleled success of the 
democratic ideal in America is due, 
I believe, to the new and different 
concept of freedom which swept 
like a clean wind over a new world 


founded on a new philosophy. The 
decadent concept of bending one’s 
energies toward the acquisition of 
wealth so that one might achieve 
freedom from responsibility gave 
way to the ideal of seeking free 
dom for responsibility. The Ameri- 
can accepts as a concomitant of 
achievement, a weight of civic and 
family responsibility and in help- 
ing him to carry his burden, life 
insurance has become one of the 
biggest businesses of the nation. 


Ruml's Views 


As Mr. Rum! writes in his “To- 
morrow’s Business”—‘“A business 
is a government because within the 
law it is authorized and organized 
to make rules for the conduct of 
its affairs. It is a private govern- 
ment because the rules it makes 
within the law are final and are 
not reviewable by any public body. 

. . It is important to note that 
this private government, the cor- 
poration or business, existing 
through the authority of public 
government, is in no sense an in- 
terloper. On the contrary, it is the 
method we have chosen by which 
to get done, for the welfare of all 
of us, the work it is for private 
business to do. ... A business car- 
ries on its operations through a 
multitude of decisions under its 
own rules. The rules made by a 
business to govern its operations 
must not. be inconsistent with the 
law of national, state and local gov- 
ernments from which it derives its 
authority and from which it re 
ceives protection.” 


Solemn Responsibility 


Freedom to make our own rules 
places on us a solemn responsibility 
not only to see that proper rules 
are made, but that those rules are 
lived up to. Surely C.L.U.s should 
provide a real measure of leader- 
ship in the conduct of their busi- 
ness under the rules which the 
business of life insurance has made, 
for the best interests of the public 
—our policyholders. This has beet 
a basic principle of the Americal 
College from the day the first com 
ferment was made, as so well e& 
emplified in the charge written by 
Dr. Huebner, from which I quote: 

“Have I, in the light of all the 
circumstances surrounding my ¢ 
ent, which I have made conscier 


‘tious effort to ascertain, given him 


that service which I, had I been it 
the same circumstances, would have 
applied to myself.” 
Because life insurance is so © 
terwoven with the fabric of our 0” 
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tional life, and our society, it can- 
not be studied as a thing apart. 
All the social, political and eco- 
nomic forces which affect the well- 
being of our people and of our 
country are subjects for study, if 
one is to continue to understand 
life insurance. One must be at- 
tuned to changing laws, changing 
viewpoints, changing concepts as to 
the relative value of accumulated 
and inherited wealth. In a word, 
one must be a perpetual student. 
One must learn to evaluate the re- 
lationship of the individual with 
government, of employer with em- 
ployee and of man with man. 

In recent years the genius of 
man has been diverted from the 
arts of peace to the necessities of 
war which generally develop from 
unstable and undesirable social and 
economic conditions within the 
countries involved. For many years 
we have clearly seen a world trend 
stimulated by an ever-increasing 
demand on the part of the people 
for social and economic betterment. 
Citizens look to their governments; 
the governments recognize these 
demands in the form of laws es- 
tablishing benefit programs; meet- 
ing these demands raises the cost 
of government which, in turn, 
brings about increased taxation. 

This trend is also apparent in our 
own country, but fortunately 
Americans, clinging to their his- 
toric concept of “freedom: for re- 
sponsibility,” have worked out 
through the joint participation of 
government and private enterprise 
a program of social betterment 
which still preserves for the indi- 
vidual his basic rights as a free 
citizen. 


Human Life Values 


I need only call your attention 
to the harmonious joint develop- 
ment of our own Social Security 
program (representing govern- 
ment) and life insurance (repre- 
senting private enterprise). There 
is no question but that the indi- 
vidual citizen is entitled to all the 
social and economic benefits that 
society can practicably provide for 
him. However, by the expression 
“society” I do not mean government 
alone, but rather the broader con- 
cept of the joint efforts of govern- 
ment, community, employer and 
trade organization. 

In America the desire for a bet- 
ter life has long been recognized 
4 something which the individual 
fan do a great deal about, if he 
has the will to. This type of think- 
Mg receives and enjoys adequate 


nourishment under our own Ameri- 


can system. The individual has 
always set his own standards and 
we, in life insurance, have been able 
to render a valuable service in our 
sincere attempt to help individuals 
achieve their desired goals. 

As Dr. Huebner has recently 
pointed out, about the only real 
wealth which this nation has left 
is the economic value of its human 
lives. He points out that the 
physical property of this nation is 
encumbered with Federal, State 
and Municipal debt beyond the 
100% limit and, were it not for the 
human life values, the outlook 
would not be bright. He main- 
tains, however, that we can remain 
optimists, if proper incentive is 
given to the creative wealth-pro- 
ducing potential of our workers. 
The human life factor creates all 
property values and, because of ex- 
isting conditions, nothing is so 
vital to the national economic 
health as the encouragement of 
private initiative. What is true of 
all of the nation’s activities is also 
true of the life insurance business. 
There is no other business in Amer- 





ica which is so directly ‘ied and 
dedicated to the independence of 
the individual and the free enter- 
prise system. 


Prosperity Ahead 


In view of our industry's record, 
and accepting: Dr. Huebner’s con- 
cept of our opportunity, and also 
recognizing the existence of the 
enormous liquid reserves that have 
been built by the American people, 
we may conclude that life insurance 
and life insurance salesmen face a 
prosperous period. In view of the 
speed with which the government 
is releasing war-time controls and 
the extraordinary progress of pri- 
vate industry in effecting reconver- 
sion to the production of civilian 
goods, this optimism appears justi- 
fied. Whether or not this pros- 
perity will be shared by all life un- 
derwriters is quite another matter, 
as the issue squarely rests with the 
individual, and his willingness to 
better equip himself for the chang- 
ing conditions of the post-war 
future. 

The present development of so- 
cial and economic forces has 



























































































EXAMINATION BOARD OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Reading clockwise around the table: Julian S. Myrick, second vice president, 
Mutual Life of New York; Laurence J. Ackerman, dean of Business School, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut: Lawrence C. Woods, Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Pittsburgh: Joseph H, Reese, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia; Dr. David McCahan, 
dean of American College; Dr. S. S. Huebner, president, American College; James 
Elton Bragg. Guardian Life, New York; Irvin Bendiner, New York Life, Philadel- 
phia; John P. Williams, director, educational advisory department, American Col- 
lege: Ben Williams, Mutual Life of New York. 
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brought about a tremendous maze 
of new regulations, tax laws and 
new relationships between em- 
ployer and employee. It cannot be 
denied that at all levels our social 
and our business life has become 
increasingly complex. We must 
consider new problems in connec- 
tion with the accumulation of 
wealth, if indeed future conditions 
will permit such accumulation, 
such as was possible during the 
frontier period in the growth of 
America. We must adjust our 
thinking to reasonably high tax 
levels for a long period ahead. We 
must completely revise our former 
thinking as to the income-produc- 
ing power of invested capital, par- 
ticularly on a net basis after taxes. 


New Investment Medium 


Every investor, both large and 
small, is on the horns of a dilemma 
between high taxes and low invest- 
ment yields. We must carefully 
consider a rather new concept in 
the simple matter of paying life 
insurance premiums. I refer to the 
idea of buying life insurance out 
of capital rather than the cus- 
tomary plan of paying for life in 
surance out of income—specifically, 
to the purchase of life insurance 





with capital funds for investment 
as well as protection, which was 
not a common practice before the 
second quarter of this century. 
Present and future develop- 
ments will undoubtedly justify this 
action, with the increasing realiza- 
tion of the value of life insurance 
as dependable income - producing 
property in retirement and as ideal 
estate protection. This thought 
has been rather well developed by 
some of the leading underwriters 
of our time, and already has ac- 
counted for the sale of millions of 
new life insurance in the investor 
market. In fact, I believe that in 
the future life insurance will bulk 
larger as a medium for investment. 


Mass Merchandizing 


It would be difficult to mark the 
spot in the progress of industry 
where business began to accept the 
concept of the life value of em- 
ployees. The development of this 
awareness appears to have been 
almost an involuntary growth and 
has led to a great expansion in re- 
cent years in group insurance cov- 
erages. Mass forms, covering all 
the economic hazards to which an 
employee is subject, have enjoyed 
a phenomenal development, and yet 
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New officers of the American Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, installed at a dinner meeting in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, recently include: (Left to right) George H. Gruendel, Chi- 
cago: Chapter, president, toastmaster: Roland D. Hinkle, vice-presi- 
dent, American Society; Clifford H. Orr, Philadelphia, president; 
Fred W. Floyd, Philadelphia, secretary: Edward A. Krueger, Indian- 


apolis, treasurer. 


ognized that life insurance selling, 
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I believe there are phases of this 
business as yet unexplored. 

We have witnessed the birth of 
Deposit Administration and Ae- 
cumulation Fund Plans, of Group 
Permanent, and of all kinds of 
profit-sharing plans and pension 
trusts, of many new forms of 
health and hospitalization insur- 
ance coverage for both the en- 
ployee and his family, and more 
recently the development of medj- 
cal reimbursement insurance. The 
expansion of these group plans of- 
fers the private citizen an instrv- 
ment by which he may obtain his 
own security instead of demanding 
it from government. 

With all these subjects and prob- 
lems on which I have so briefly 
touched, the C.L.U. movement of- 
fers the desired means and facili- 
ties for completely acquainting our- 
selves. 

It was my great privilege to be 
identified with the C.L.U. move 
ment from its inception and there 
have been few activities in my busi- 
ness life which have given me 4 
keener sense of participation in a 
vital, constructive movement for 
the advancement of this great 
business. 

Following the last war, we 
neophytes of that time clearly ree- 





































to receive the public esteem it is 
rightfully entitled to enjoy, must 
set for itself high standards and 
goals of procedure and professional 
performance. I need not review 
the birth and growth of the Ameri- 
can College and the American Se 
ciety of Chartered Life Under 
writers. 

None will deny that those who 
conceived and built these organiza 
tions performed a great service 
the institution of life insurance. At 



























the same time we must be frank wit! 
to‘ admit that while we have cor know w 
tributed substantially to the at J success‘ 
vancement of life underwriting — money? 
there is still much room for im & the seed 
provement in our general relations Let’s 
with the public and in the publics & prospect 
appreciation of life insurance itself. money,” 
Excellent work along these line & to life y; 
has been done by the National At @ to know 
sociation of Life Underwriters cess? J 
the Institute of Life Insurance, all I pects? 14 
I have high hopes that the ne I® seed of » 
program of the American Societf This j; 
under the banner slogan “C.L.U. 1 & Yet, i¢ y 
on the March” will bring about a IM any num 
ditional improvement in this fi ite: 
I wish, also, to point out that ever 
the beneficiaries of the C.L.U. Pi man jn 
gram are not merely those unde & without 








(Continued on page 39) 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMES J. HILL, the great rail- 
road builder, has been credited 
with saying, “Do you want to 
know whether or not you will be a 
success? Tell me, can you save 
money? If you cannot, drop out, 
the seed of success is not in you.” 
Let’s substitute two words, “get 
prospects” for the two words, “save 
money.” We then have as advice 
to life underwriters: “Do you want 
toknow whether you will be a suc- 
tess? Tell me, can you:get pros- 
pects? If you cannot, drop out, the 
seed of success is not in you.” 
is is rather a bold statement. 
Yet, if you question its truth, ask 
‘ly number of successful life un- 
iters and they will tell you 
that even if you are the best sales- 
man in the world, nevertheless, 
without an adequate number of 


prospects you cannot do an ade- 
quate amount of business. Pros- 
pects are merely people; all kinds 
of people. 

In my opinion, natural prospect- 
ing is selling your friends, your 
friends’ friends and your acquaint- 
ances. Any agent who cannot sell 
life insurance to his friends will 
not stay in the business very long, 
and I am basing my opinion on my 
own personal production, informa- 
tion taken from my company’s rec- 
ords, and those of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. These 
three sources reveal that 70 per 
cent of sales are made to people 
with whom there is some degree of 
acquaintanceship. Further analyz- 
ing the results of successful agents, 
you find that they are acquainted 
with the prospect or with a friend 


of the prospect. It is obvious that 
a program for becoming favorably 
known to people is of great impor- 
tance to the agent. He needs to 
convert strangers into friends, and 
if he can do it prior to the sale; 
so much the better. 

Friends are not made in a day, 
nor with a single communication. 
Friendship in business is a slow 
process, but a sure one. Friend- 
ship, when it is multiplied to cover 
the friendly road to the heart of 
many, is known as “good will” in 
modern merchandising. Good will 
is the most important factor for 
every underwriter. It is what I 
would call “collective friendship.” 
It has often been said the only way 
to have a friend is to be one. 

There is a good deal of debate as 
to whether or not it is advisable 
for a man going into the life insur- 
ance business to solicit his friends. 
Some underwriters state that they 
have never asked their friends to 
apply for life insurance through 
them. Friends, in such instances, 
are used as centers of influence but 
are not actively solicited. Some, on 
the other hand, have preferred to 
solicit their friends indirectly, sim- 
ply by explaining what they are 
trying to do for others. Other 
equally eminent underwriters con- 
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tend that friends are the first ones 
who should be solicited, after the 
underwriter has thoroughly pre- 
pared himself to do a workmanlike 
job. 

The reason why so many agents 
hesitate to solicit their neighbors 
or close friends may be expressed 
in one or more of the following 
commonly heard statements. 

1. I don’t want to take advantage 
of friendship in order to force my 
business upon those with whom I 
am closely associated. 

2. I'll let my friends know I am 
in the business. If they want in- 
surance, they know where to find 
me. 

8. I’m afraid my friends will re- 
sent having me approach them, 
particularly in the beginning. 


Surprising Commentary 


To those agents who have made 
such statements to me I have fre- 
quently put the following ques- 
tion: “Suppose that, instead of sell- 
ing insurance, you were selling 
stocks, bonds, real estate, cash reg- 
isters, or memberships in a new 
athletic club, would you go to your 
friends then?” In probably more 
than half the cases the underwriter 
will admit that if he were selling 
something other than life insur- 
ance, he would not feel the same 
way about it. What a commentary 
upon our marketing methods! Here 
is an absolutely unique form of 
financial service for which there is 
no substitute under the sun and 
something which almost everyone 
in the world needs! 

There is fun and freedom in 
friendly selling. There is no ten- 
sion in it; no sense of being re- 
sponsible for what a prospect will 
or will not do. Friendly selling is 
not for the purpose of getting or- 
ders, but for the purpose of im- 
proving the conditions of those who 
buy. In contrast, how baffling and 
frustrating pressure selling is. It 
is like trying to control the 
weather; sometimes we seem to 
succeed. When we discard pressure 
selling for friendly selling, we dis- 
card all that is mysterious. We 
lose our fears, we gain a sense of 
poise and conscious power and an 
eager relish for our work. 


Valuable Service 


A life insurance underwriter 
should like people and be able to 
serve them in an unselfish manner. 
An individual who sells life insur- 
ance renders a very valuable and 
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worthwhile service. And whom 
could he best serve but his friends! 
Your friends and mine are going to 
buy life insurance some day, some- 
where from someone. Why 
shouldn’t they buy it from you and 
me? Business experience tells us 
that friends like to do business 
with friends. 

From my personal experience, 
the best friends I have today were 
originally clients of mine. I get 
real pleasure out of selling my 
friends. Frankly, I don’t think I 
am a good friend unless I do ap- 
proach them regarding their life 
insurance. For example, if a good 
friend of yours died and left no life 
insurance to his family, would you 
boast that you did not do business 
with your friends? Here are two 
recent cases of service to friends: 


Profitable Investments 


In 1926 I sold a friend of mine 
$2,000 of life insurance. He was 
age 23. A few weeks ago he 
passed away. My company paid his 
family a claim check, including 
dividend accumulations, of $2,283.50 
—total premiums paid $836.64— 
profit $1,446.86. Here is a policy 
that matured as an endowment re- 
cently. It was issued in 1925 for 
$1,000. The endowment check, in- 
cluding dividend accumulations, 
amounted to $1,220.99—total pre- 
miums paid $976.80—profit $244.19. 
In what way could you be of bet- 
ter service to your friends? 

When a friend of ours receives a 
big promotion we go around telling 
everybody; “Oh, yes, Bill Smith 
was a college chum of mine, or a 
neighbor of mine. Sure, that’s 
true, he was made president of the 
XYZ company.” We shout it to the 
treetops but we hesitate to go and 
sell him, or approach him about his 
life insurance. Why? Think that 
over. Are you afraid you do not 
know your business? Or just what 
is the answer? 


Question Primers 


Here are two sales approaches 


that I use every day in prospecting - 


among my friends: 

(1) Do your policies contain the 
common disaster beneficiary clause? 

(2) Do you know what the non- 
forfeiture options in your policies 
are? Is it paid up life insurance 
or extended life insurance? 

I find that these two technical 
questions arouse an interest and it 
immediately starts my friends to 
asking questions. 


In the courts of the United 
States at this particular moment, 
widows and children who should 
have been beneficiaries of life ip. 
surance policies are fighting for 
money rightfully belonging t 
them. But the life insurance com. 
panies cannot pay it to them, due 
to the fact that the beneficiary 
clauses were not written properly 
by the underwriter. If we would 
render real service to friends, and 
policy owners, and keep them up-to. 
date on their life insurance, things 
like this would never happen. 


Dollars for Sale 


The real reason I call on m 
friends is because I have for 
future dollars which they or th 
families will need. I call on the 
people not to get something f 
them, but to give them something; 
peace of mind, security and free 
dom from want. Representing the 
greatest business on earth, it is 
personal job and responsibility 
help my friends get the most 
the best for the dollars they s 

Here is something you shoul 
tell your friends about the Instite 
tion of Life Insurance for the yea 
1944, 

New Life Insurance Sold, 
over 14 
Total Life Insurance in Force, 
over 148 billion 
Premiums Paid by Policyholders, — 
over 4 billig 
Total Admitted Assets, 3 
over 41 billig 
Number of Policyholders, 5 


z 


over 70 million 


Invested in U. S. Government Bonds 
over 16 billia 


This data has been estimated for 
all U. S. legal reserve life insurant 
companies for 1944. 


Extend Acquaintanceships 


Success in life insurance selling 
is ultimately determined by th 
number and kind of friends and #& 
quaintances an agent has or makes 
That statement has been proven bt 
yond debate. Therefore, in 
tion to the people you now know 
the next step is to extend your # 
quaintanceship. Almost withol 
exception, leading life underwrites 
deliberately and consciously 
certain groups with whom th 
would like to work and extend thel 
acquaintance therein. For e 
become an active member and pe 
haps an eventual officer in yor 
alumni group, the community f 
group, the hospital board, a lund 
eon club, etc. Perhaps you lit 
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Boy Scout work and can become a 
ader. Perhaps you are a musi- 
cian and can join a musical club. 
Wherever your interests and tal- 
ents lie, you will find other persons 
with like interests and like talents. 
Becoming active in such a group is 
not only good for you in a business 
way, but good as a hobby and an 
outlet. 

This is not a one shot business. 
It is the greatest repeat order busi- 


people from your neighborhood, 
your community, your church, 
your club, etc. I make it a point to 
become more friendly with “my 
friends. I invite them to football, 
baseball and hockey games; play 
golf and bridge with them. They 
enjoy these events as much as I do 
and I find that it is the best way 
for me to become better acquainted 
with them. 

Life insurance selling can be just 
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Mr. Foley, general agent of the State Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass., is the current president of the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York and a popular leader in association circles. 


ness that I know of. We have to 
make friends and sell friends time 
and time again. When you sell a 
friend a life insurance policy, you 
will find that he will go to work 
for you and recommend you to his 
friends. Underwriters using this 
system are so successful that most 
of their new calls are the result of 
past work. 
_ Most of us start the day by tak- 
tg 2 train to the office. Well, let 
me ask you a question. Do you 
the same seat every day? Do 
You hide over in the corner of the 
and read your newspaper so 
you won’t expose yourself? 
train is a good place to meet 


as tough as you want to make it; 
but I see no reason for making it 
so. I find that the more I know 
about my friends the easier it is to 
do business with them. My friends 
are always ready and able to tell 
me about their business, and I am 
always looking for the opportunity 
to tell them about the institution of 
life insurance. 


Getting Along with People 


Sooner or later a man, if he is 
wise, discovers that business life is 
a mixture of good days and bad; 
victory and defeat; give and take. 
He learns that it doesn’t pay to 
be a sensitive soul and that he 


should let some things go over his 
head like water over a duck’s back. 
He learns that he who loses his 
temper usually loses. He learns 
that all men have burnt toast for 
breakfast now and then, and that 
he shouldn’t take the other fellow’s 
grouch too seriously. He learns 
that carrying a chip on his shoul- 
der is the safest way to get into a 
fight and lose friendships. He 
learns that the quickest way to be- 
come unpopular is to carry tales 
and gossip about others. He learns 
that buck passing always turns out 
to be a boomerang which never 
pays. He learns that even the jani- 
tor is human and that it doesn’t do 
any harm to smile and say, “Good 
Morning.” He learns that hard 
work, and not cleverness, is the se- 
cret of success. 

Did you ever measure your suc- 
cess in selling by the fun you get 
out of it? Try it! When you or- 
ganize on the basis of friendly sell- 
ing, you get fun out of selling. 
Getting fun out of selling means 
that you will be eager to get at the 
job each morning; that you will be 
eager to improve yourself; that 
you will be eager to dig up all pos- 
sible new prospects. And, win, lose 
or draw, you will relish every inter- 
view as a new opportunity to make 
friends. 


Prestige Building 

Prestige building is very impor- 
tant. Prestige is the thing that 
takes you out of the ranks of “just 
another life insurance man”; and 
makes you a trusted friend; a man 
whose advice is listened to with re- 
spect. Here are a few ways to 
build prestige: 

(1) Belong to the life under- 
writers’ association ... and be ac- 
tive. 

(2) Watch your personal appear- 
ance. 

(3) Spend your money on good 
advertising. 

(4) Own ample life insurance. 

(5) Cultivate influential people 
and travel with successful people. 

(6) Secure testimonial letters 
from your clients. 

(7) Be proud of the institution 
of life insurance. Always be posi- 
tive and dignified about life insur- 
ance. 

Personal friends are usually few 
in number. I have heard it said 
that a man arriving at the age of 
40, if he could really count off four 
true friends, friends in whom he 
could place implicit confidence, then 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HILE it is not my purpose 
W to spend a great deal of time 

on the history of the Stand- 
ard Non-Forfeiture and Valuation 
Laws, it is desirable to sketch the 
origin of these enactments as a 
background for further discussion. 
These bills arose out of the recom- 
mendations of a special committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, appointed 
by the president of that body in 
1937 and consisting of the actuaries 
of five state insurance departments, 
a representative from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries and one 
from the Actuarial Society of 
America. 


Recommendations Published 


The recommendation of these 
committees will be found in two 
volumes* in which there were de- 
veloped the Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table, and model legislation de- 
signed to recognize the use of that 
table as well as the 1941 Standard 
Industrial Table, based on a con- 
current experience among indus- 
trial policyholders, and adopted by 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment some three or four years ago, 
as well as to place in the statutes a 
new system of determining non- 


forfeiture benefits on a _ basis 
whereby standards of solvency and 
non-forfeiture benefits are de- 
termined independently of each 
other. 


Cooperative Venture 


The preparation of these reports 
covered a period of approximately 
five years, during which time the 
commissioners’ committee received 
the constructive criticisms and sug- 
gestions of committees of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America as well as the benefit of 
technical discussions by the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 


*(1) Report of the Committee to Study 
the Need for a New Mortality Table and 
Related Topics. 

(2) Reports and Statements on Non- 
Forfeiture Benefits and Related Matters 
Available from Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica or American Institute of Actuaries. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


In addition, the insurance com- 
missioners themselves appointed a 
special committee of commissioners 
to review the suggestions of the 
aforementioned committees and 
out of this cooperative effort grew 
the model legislation for the Stand- 
ard Non-Forfeiture and Valuation 
Laws now enacted in a number of 
states. 

This was a movement initiated 
by the regulatory authorities with 
the cooperation of the industry, 
interested in a desire to provide the 
American public with the safest 
and most equitable basis for the 
issue of policies that could be de- 
vised. I think it may be said safe- 
ly that this purpose has been 
achieved to as great an extent as is 
possible in the completion of any 
program where conflicting interests 
are involved, and matters of per- 
sonal opinion are reflected in the 
final result. ; 


Remarkable Progress 


In the interest of sound state 
supervision, and in the interest of 
uniformity in state laws, both the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America have approved’ the enact- 
ment of these statutes in the vari- 
ous states in cooperatioh with the 
individual commissioners. Thus 
far, the program may be regarded 
as remarkably successful. 

In three years, the Standard 
legislation has been adopted in 23 
states, while two states modified 
their laws so as to permit compa- 
nies to operate under the principles 
of the plan. In nine additional 
states, the existing laws contain 
provisions which will permit com- 
panies to operate under the plan 
proposed, without additional legis- 
lation. Therefore, out of 49 juris- 
dictions, there remain but 15 in 
which legislation is required to 
place the program in full operation 
country-wide. At the present time, 
the plan is available for operation 
in states where 68 per cent of the 
country’s population resides. 

Let us consider for a moment ex- 
actly what this legislation does. It 
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abolishes, effective Jan. 1, 1948, the 
American Experience Table of 
Mortality with which life insurang 
has lived for the last 40 or 50 years. 
It substitutes in its stead the Com. 
missioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table, known among a 
tuaries as the CSO Table, co» 
structed on the basis of life insur. 
ance company experience durin 
the decade 1930 to 1940, supple 
mented by a margin adequate fo 
contingencies and fluctuations i 
mortality. It permits the use of 
this table for both the determin 
tion of, reserves and the calculation 
of non-forfeiture benefits and wil 
undoubtedly become the basis fo 
the calculation of premium rate. 
In the case of industrial insurance, 
it substitutes for similar purpose, 
the 1941 Standard Industrial Mor. 
tality Table for the Standard hb 
dustrial Table of 1907. 


Non-Forfeiture Benefits 


The program contains a ne 
basis for the calculation of no 
forfeiture benefits whereby sud 
determination is made independent 
ly of the reserve standard. In other 
words, the policy provisions are & 
termined on an a priori basis ail 
permit the determination of & 
serves on a basis different fro 
that used in calculating the no 
forfeiture benefits. The presell 
system of attaching non-forfeitur 
benefits to the valuation reserv 
which is entirely a balance she 
function, arises out of the fit 
Massachusetts law, designed 
Elizur Wright, and is based o! 
philosophy which might be # 
plained briefly as follows: 

Because of the increase in m0 
tality rates with increasing age, * 
insured under a level premil® 
policy pays a premium higher th# 
necessary to meet current mortalit 
costs in the early years of his polit 
and the excesses are accumulated® 
meet deficiencies in current 0 
in the later years. This results 
the necessity for a reserve. 

According to Elizur W igh 
theory, the insured has an equi 
interest in this reserve and, m* 
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event that he defaults on his policy, 
acertain portion thereof should be 
available to him as a non-forfeiture 
benefit. There is nothing unsound 
in this reasoning except that it does 
not take into consideration all the 
facts in connection with the issuing 
of a policy of insurance. It is un- 
realistic in that it does not recog- 
nize the fact that company expenses 
do not fall at equal rate at all 
policy durations and, furthermore, 
it does not recognize that the basis 
of reserves may necessitate changes 
in accordance with varying eco- 
nomic conditions. 


New Statutes 


The new statutes recognize these 
conditions by separating the two 
purposes for which legislation 
specifies mortality tables and inter- 
est rates. It recognizes that the 
policy provisions are a matter of 
contract and not a matter of finan- 
cial statements. It recognizes that 
the determination of reserves is a 
balance sheet matter and not prop- 
erly a matter of contract between 
the policyholder and the company. 
Accordingly, the new statutes re- 
quire that the policy shall contain 
non-forfeiture benefits according to 
a formula which is intended to 
recognize the incidence of expenses 
and to require the companies to pay 
out, in non-forfeiture benefits, 
amounts which are commensurate 
with the actual accumulation of Enactment of model legislation for the 
a on individual policies in ac- 
cordance with actuarial assump- . s 
Siitte ake to the time that they Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valuation Laws 
were issued. The policyholder and e Ee . 
the company agree on what the removes from State codes antiquated limitations and 
benefits shall be and, once agreed 


pon, they remain unchanged for ppevides a modern basis on which life insurance 
the duration of the contract. 


Determining Reserves can progress in the interest of policyholders 


The determination of a basis of 
reserves, however, is a different 
matter. This is a measure of the 
company’s aggregate liabilities to 
all the policyholders and is not in- 
tended as a sum of the liabilities of y re 4 uertin 


individual policyholders. In other 


Words, the reserves are designed to ‘ 
be based on what one might call a Actuary, American Life Convention, Chicago 
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grand average or cross section of 
mortality, according to interest as- 
sumptions subject to change from 
time to time, applicable to all poli- 
cies within some designated cate- 
gory. 

It is well recognized among actu- 
aries that the reserve on the policy 
is not an exact quantity and is not 
susceptible of individual calcula- 
tion. However, it is recognized that 
the aggregate reserve on a group 
of policies is susceptible of calcula- 
tion and that to apply such a cal- 
culation to individual policies in- 
volves erroneous assumptions. The 
plan on which the new laws are 
based does not involve the assump- 
tion of individual reserves; it 
recognizes that the reserve stand- 
ard is something which is sus- 
ceptible of change from time to 
time as economic conditions may 
dictate. 


Reserve Standard Variable 


Another way of saying this is to 
point out that the determination of 
non-forfeiture benefits, made at 
the time the policy is issued, in- 
volves the best estimates at that 
time of what the company will be 
able to do in the way of benefits to 
its policyholders for the premium 
charged. The reserve standard is 
set up subject to variatfon from 
time to time on such basis as will 
make secure the company’s promise 
to carry out the provisions of the 
policy as recited therein. 

Accordingly, policies issued un- 
der the new laws are unlikely to 
state what the reserve basis will be 
but will define the non-forfeiture 
benefits alone. The establishment 
of the reserve standard then be- 


comes a matter for the operation of 
the statute and will appear, ap- 
propriately defined, in the financial 
statement of the company. 


Practical Effects 


You are undoubtedly interested 
in the practical effects, so far as 
premium rates and dividends are 
concerned, whether the enactment 
of the new laws will result in an 
increase or decrease of the cost of 
insurance to policyholders, as well 
as any resultant changes in the 
non-forfeiture benefits. 

The low rate of return which 
companies are receiving on the in- 
vestment of new funds does not 
arise solely as a result of their 
large ‘investments in Government 
bonds. Investments of the first 
uality are earning excessively low 
rates of return and most econo- 
mists are of the opinion that there 
are good reasons to believe that 
such low returns will continue for 
a long period of time. 

It is necessary, therefore, that 
companies assume lower rates of 
interest in calculating premiums, 
reserves and non-forfeiture bene- 
fits than have been in effect here- 
tofore. The substitution of the 
new table at a time such as this 
means that its effect on policy- 
holder costs will be hidden to a 
great degree. 


Dividend Scales 


Gross premium rates, in the case 
of participating insurance, are not 
a measure of the cost of the policy 
to the insured. The future course 
of dividend scales must be antici- 
pated in making any prediction as 
to the net cost under the new plan 
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of operation. The reduction in the 
interest rate will mean consider. 
ably larger elements of excess in- 
terest in the dividend, while the 
substitution of the new mortality 
table will mean a substantial de- 
crease in the mortality factor. The 
decline in the mortality factor, 
however, will be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the load. 
ing factor and the total amount of 
dividends paid on a given policy 
for a given premium will remain 
very largely the same in the aggre. 
gate, but the incidence thereof wil] 
be changed radically. 

Under present conditions, the 
production of a dividend scale with 
dividends increasing by duration, 
with equity to all policyholders, is 
an almost impossible task. Under 
the new plan, dividends in the early 
years will be relatively small but 
they will increase substantially in 
the later policy years. With the 
operation of compound interest, it 
may be concluded that the then ag- 
gregate dividends over a substam 
tial period of time, for a given pol 
icy which remains in force, will be 
larger than they would be were the 
old system to be continued. The 
present value of all the future pre 
miums less dividends, assuming 
equity in all cases, should remaip 
approximately unchanged by the 
use of the new bases. 

There are some innovations ip 
the plan which are of real practe 
cal interest. The present require 
ment in the statutes that non-for 
feiture benefits must be available 
only after three annual premium 
have been paid will be eliminate 
and a non-forfeiture benefit will k 
required as soon as the formu 
produces a value. On higher pre 
mium plans, this will mean a nor 
forfeiture benefit at the end of th 
first year in the case of all com 
panies. In some cases, undoubl 
edly, these values will be given i 
cash, as well as the later value 
In the case of whole life policies # 
sued at the very young ages, it may 
mean that the first non-forfeiture 
benefit may occur in the fourth® 
fifth year. 

The use of the new table will re 
sult in a substantial increase ® 
terms of the extended insurance # 
all the younger ages, the amounl 
of paid-up insurance will be slightl 
increased, particularly at 
younger ages, but the term of 
quired extended insurance at th 
older ages is decreased to som 
slight extent in conformity 
the developed mortality experien 
of the companies. Required 
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yalues on certain forms of policies 
will be increased, particularly in 
the middle durations, with consid- 
erable increase in the benefits avail- 
able on lapses at those durations. 


Ultimate Results 


The resistance, which became 
fairly substantial in the middle and 
late 30’s, to the use of the Ameri- 
can Experience Table, from well- 
informed policyholders, particu- 
larly those who had some knowl- 
edge of the course of the T.N.E.C. 
investigation, will be removed by 
the use of a table which represents 
current mortality on a basis suit- 
able for insurance company opera- 
tion. The fact that high premium 
policies will have earlier cash val- 
ues than low premium policies con- 
sistent with the higher premium 
payments made by the policykold- 
er will eliminate a considerablé 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS 


amount of criticism of the life in- 
surance business. 

Even at this date, it may be said 
that the legislative program has 
succeeded as well as could be ex- 
pected of any program of uniform 
legislation dealing with as technical 
a subject as this. A great deal of 
work remains to be done but those 
interested in this program are san- 
guine as to the ultimate result of 
that work. 


Major Changes Necessary 


So far as the life insurance busi- 
ness is concerned, the enactment of 
these laws means major changes in 
the fundamental actuarial bases of 
operation of the companies. The 
public will be benefited by being 
assured that the calculations on 
which the premiums, dividends and 
the benefits under their policies are 
based reflect conditions as to mor- 


“Out of 49 jurisdictions, there remain 


but 15 in which legislation is required to 


place the program in full operation country-wide.’ 
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tality, interest and company oper- 
ating expenses which are realistic 
as to what may be expected in the 
way of future experience. Fairly 
substantial equity in the important 
elements is undoubtedly achieved 
under current conditions, but how 
this can occur, when the companies 
refer in their policies to tables of 
mortality based on experience of 
the eighteen sixties, is a mystery 
to almost everyone except an 
actuary. 


Fundamentals Streamlined 


The program of enacting the 
Standard Non-Forfeiture and 
Valuation Laws in the various 
states has been characterized as 
the streamlining of the actuarial 
fundamentals of the life insurance 
business. It will remove from state 
laws antiquated statutory statis- 
tical limitations and substitute a 
modern basis on which life insur- 
ance can progress in the interest 
of policyholders and the public. 

The completion of the program 
will remove many popular miscon- 
ceptions regarding the operations 
of life insurance companies, it may 
permit of certain minor simplifica- 
tions in the life insurance policy, 
it will make life insurance a little 
easier for the agent to explain and, 
above all, it will lead to increasing 
equity in the distribution among 
the great body of policyholders of 
the benefits provided by their 
policies. 
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months after I had entered the 

life insurance business, Charlie 
Zimmerman spoke at one of our 
Buffalo Life Underwriters’ meet- 
ings. The main point of his talk 
was the importance of a life insur- 
ance man having a definite system 
to follow in his work. 

Since Charlie was associated 
with the Connecticut Mutual, the 
men of our agency had made ar- 
rangements to meet him after the 
speech to exchange ideas. I re- 
member I explained to Charlie that 
I could not stay for this little ses- 
sion because I had an opportunty 
to close a $1,500 case. I have real- 
ized many times since then how 
silly my remark must have seemed. 
Incidentally, I did receive the appli- 
cation for $1,500, but was unable to 
deliver the case. 


"Take It Easy" 


About one year later, in the Fall 
of 1940, I had just about decided 
to leave the life insurance business 
before I made too big a fool of my- 
self. In fact, at that time the 
No. 1 job —apparently—for all the 
men in the Buffalo agency was to 


WHY 
DO 
IT 


r the Fall of 1939, just a few 
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do everything they could to keep 
me pepped up and in the life in- 
surance business. They would tell 
me of all the $10,000 and $20,000 
cases they had written to keep me 
enthused. Then, one day when I 
was talking to our supervisor, 
Jack O’Bannon, he said, “Fred, you 
are working too hard. Take it 
easy.” For the first time, all the 
things Charlie Zimmerman was 
talking about the year before came 
back to me, and I realized that I 
had been working without a system 
of any kind. 


Facts and Figures 


From then on and during the 
year 1941 I spent my time devel- 
oping a system that would work 
for me. The entire system I have 
been following is organized around 
a direct mail and telephone plan. 
In going over my records for the 
last few years, I would say that 
any man in our business who does 
not use direct mail and the tele- 
phone consistently is definitely sell- 
ing life insurance the hard way. 

In fact, I would like to mention 
a few figures to illustrate how di- 
rect mail has improved my own 
business. For example, in 1943 
out of a total volume of $454,000, 
$247,000 was written on direct mail 
repliers. This involved 45 cases, 
for an average of approximately 
$5,500 per case. In 1944,-out of a 
total volume of $560,000, there 
were 41 cases written on direct mail 
repliers, for a total volume of $278,- 
000. For the two years then, this 
makes a total of $525,000 from di- 
rect mail repliers alone. Then, I 
wondered whether or not this fa- 
vorable trend was continuing in 
1945. And, I notice that as of the 
end of August, for the first five 
months of the year, out of a total 
volume of $380,000, I have 24 cases 
for $233,257 that was written on 
direct mail repliers. This is an 
average of $9,720 per case. 


THE HARD WAY’? 
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However, direct mail has not 
only increased my volume and aver- 
age size case, but it has increased 
my efficiency. For example, in 
1940, 41 calls produced eight inter- 
views and one sale for $1,900. In 
1944, my closing ratio was 10 calls, 
producing two and one-half inter. 
views and one sale for $6,000. I 
definitely feel that the reason I am 
now writing a larger volume per 
sale with fewer calls is the regult 
of certain definite prospecting 
methods I have been following, and 
also because of my intensive use 
of direct mail and the telephone. 

I believe the best way to explain 
to you this system I have been 
using is just to mention the experi- 
ence I had last Fall when planning 
my work for 1945. I had just re 
turned from the convention in De 
troit, where everyone had been 
talking about postwar planning. 
Naturally, I came home with a lot 
of ideas and enthusiasm, and could 
not resist the temptation to get to 
work on plans for 1945. 



























Larger Cases 

As I looked over my records, | 
felt sure I could not write any 
more cases than what I had been 
doing, and that to get more busi- 
ness, I would have to write larger 
cases. Then, too, I wanted to do 
everything I could to get away 
from night work. So, I made up 
a list of all the people who had 
bought $10,000 or more from me, 
and who could be seen during the 
day. I found I had a list of 4 
people in this classification. Forty- 
one who had purchased over $10; 
000 each may not sound like a very 
big number to you fellows, but it 
looks mighty good to me because 
it was only two years ago last Fal 
when I was making plans for 198 
that I compiled a similar list of all 
my best policyholders, and at that 
time I had only 14 who had bought 
$5,000 or more. 
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I am currently following the 
same system in the work I am do- 
ing with these 41 people as I did 
with those original 14 two and one- 
half years ago. So far, the results 
have been very gratifying, and nat- 
urally, I am quite enthused about 
the future. I am going to these 
people with the following story: 

“Bill, I’m faced with a problem, 
and I think you can help me. If 
you have a few minutes, I’d like 
to tell you what I have in mind.” 

The fact that I am going to my 
friend with a problem seems to dis- 
arm him, and he immediately tells 
me, “Why sure, Fred, I will be 
glad to help you in any way I can.” 


100 Names Every 60 Days 


“Well, Bill, you see about once 
in every two months I send in 
about one hundred names to my 
home office for advertising pur- 
poses. The company then sends a 
letter to each man advertising vari- 
ous kinds of life insurance. Right 
now, I am making up another list. 
Don’t be alarmed. -I am not going 
to ask you for 100 names on a new 


list, but I thought you might know 
of two or three good friends of 
yours who should be included. By 
the way, this letter comes directly 
from Hartford. There is a reply 
card addressed back to Hartford. 
So you see, your friends won’t need 
to know that you had anything to 
do with suggesting their names 
to me.” 

By this time, my “center of in- 
fluence” is well on the way towards 
suggesting people for me to see. 
After getting several well-qualified 
leads, I leave with this thought: 


Permission To Use Name 


“Thanks a lot, Bill. I'll let you 
know how I get along with these 
people. By the way, if one of these 
fellows happens to reply, and then I 
call on him and he seems rather 
interested, would you have any ob- 
jection to my telling him that you 
are a policyholder and friend of 
mine?” 

Usually he will say, “Why no, 
Fred. You go ahead and tell him 
anything you want to. You have 
done a good job for me, and I am 


mighty glad to do anything I can 
to help you along. Besides, | real- 
ize I may be doing as much for my 
friend as I am for you.” 
Sometimes he may say, “Say any- 
thing you want; except with John 
Jones. He’s my boss, and I’d rather 
you didn’t say anything to him.” 


Reporting -Results 


I always respect the wishes of 
those who give me leads. I never 
use their names in contacting a 
man if they tell me not to, and I 
always report back to my “center of 
influence” and let him know how I 
get along. If I have been quite suc- 
cessful on some of the leads he gave 
me, I will sometimes give him a key 
case, memo pad, pencil or some 
other appropriate award for his 
willingness to help me. 

Two and one-half years ago, one 
of the first men I called on for 
leads on this basis was a good per- 
sonal friend of mine who had 
bought from me on three different 
occasions. However, whenever I 
asked him for leads, he would al- 
ways give me the names of people 
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in his church or people living in 


his neighborhood. Since I went to 
the same church and lived in the 
same neighborhood, I knew almost 
all the people that he mentioned 
to me. 


DM Minimizes Resistance 


My friend was an engineer in 
one of the large industrial plants 
in Buffalo, and because of this, I 
was pretty anxious to know the 
names of some of the fellows in his 
department. I had asked him for 
their names several times, but he 
always seemed to shy away from 
telling me about them. However, 
when I explained my direct mail 
plan to him, I pointedly asked for 
the names of some of the men in 
the engineering department of his 
plant. When he knew that his 
name would not be mentioned, he 
gave me the names of 14 engineers. 
I checked up the other day, and no- 
ticed that I have paid for $200,000 
worth of business among these fel- 
lows, and their friends, since origi- 
nally obtaining these leads. I know 
that if I had not approached my 
friend with this direct mail idea, 
it would have taken me much 
longer to obtain their names. In 
fact, the war would probably have 
been over and I would have missed 
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FRED H. 
WHITE 


Represents the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life 


in Buffalo, N. Y. 


the opportunity to write that 
business. 

The other day, one of the fellows 
in the office in discussing my ¢ecent 
business said, “Fred, how do you 
account for the fact that you are 
beginning to write quite a few 
$10,000 and $20,000 cases. At the 
time, I couldn’t answer his ques- 
tion. However, in going over my 
records, I have come to this con- 
clusion: 

In the Fall of 1942, I began ask- 
ing for leads from men who had 
bought about $5,000 insurance from 
me. My average size case at that 
time was around $3,000 and very 
shortly it went up to $5,000. A few 
months ago, I began in earnest ask- 
ing for leads from men who had 


The postman, Mr. White and the 
telephone have worked together with 
highly satisfactory results in cal 


since 1940. Figuratively speaking, 


in the table on the opposite page 


they are giving me are people, like 
themselves, who are in a position 


during 1945 with the hope that! 
can materially increase my average 
size contract. 


these names to my home office is 
as follows: 


cularized rather than circularizing 
the entire 100 names at one time 
Two mailing pieces are mailed from 
our Buffalo office, spaced one 

apart, before the letter is sent out 
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bought $10,000 or more from me. 
It is very possible that the leads 


to buy $10,000 or more. At least 
I am going to work on this theory 


DM-Telephone Procedure 
The actual procedure in sending 


Fifteen names per week are ¢if 





from the home office. That means 
then that the prospect receives 
three mailing pieces, spaced one 
week apart; two coming from Buf- 
falo, and the last mailing piece com- 
ing from Hartford. I have noticed 
in calling repliers and non-repliers 
that they seem to remember these 
mailing pieces quite well, and 
many times remark that they won- 
dered who was writing to them, be- 
cause they had been receiving let- 
ters from the Connecticut Mutual 
for six or eight months. 


Tact Essential 


As I mentioned before, I use the 
telephone quite a bit in connection 
with my direct mail work. I find 
that it is a great help to me. How- 
ever, it is very important to use 
the phone correctly. In following 
up my direct mail, I contact the 
repliers first. When phoning them 
for an appointment, almost all of 
them give me appointments right 
away. However, if there are any 
who tell me they are not interested 
but want me to continue mailing 
the material to them, I usually re- 
spect their wishes. Occasionally 
in telling a man that I am will- 
ing to mail material to him, he will 
subsequently make an appointment 
with me. I have done business 
with several people on this basis, 
and yet, I know that had I insisted 
on an appointment in the begin- 
fing, I would not have been quite 
$0 successful. 


Requesting Interview 

» In contacting the non-repliers I 
ally write a brief note request- 

aig an appointment, and then fol- 

Slow this note two or three days 
ter with a phone call. In follow- 


ing the note, I always keép my tele- 
phone conversation as simple as 
possible. I make an endeavor to 
frame my questions in such a way 
that the prospect must make a 
statement in reply, rather than just 
answer “yes” or “no.” For ex- 
ample, in following up the note I 
have written, my conversation 
might be as follows: 

“Mr. Jones, this is Fred White 
of Connecticut Mutual. Did you 
receive my note? Well, that’s fine. 
I was just wondering whether you 
would prefer to have me see you 
at your office or your home? All 
right, I will see you at your office 
then. Would it be better to see you 
in the morning or the afternoon? 
The afternoon?” 

I continue questions of this kind 
until eventually we make a date to 
get together. Of course, many 
times the prospect will tell me he 
is not the least bit interested in 
discussing life insurance, and feels 
that there is no reason for us to 
get together. Under these circum- 
stances I might make one or two 
statements as follows: 


“Well, ot course Mr. Jones, I 
realize that I have no reason to be- 
lieve that you are ready to buy 
more life insurance, but I do have 
an idea which I am sure will be of 
interest to you. In fact, your 
friend, Bill Smith, suggested that 
I get in touch with you because in 
checking over his insurance, we 
found out that he could increase 
the value of his insurance by al- 
most 20% without even having to 
buy any more. I have applied this 
same principle to my own life in- 
surance, and Bill and I both 
thought you might be interested in 
knowing just what we have done. 
If' you are willing to exchange five 
or ten minutes of your time for 
ten minutes of mine, I would appre- 
ciate seeing you on that basis. 
Would it be better to see you at 
your office or your home?” 


"Thank You" Note 


After the first interview, I al- 
ways write a note to my prospect, 
thanking him for the interview and 
reminding him of our next date. I 
have been doing this now for three 








FRED W. WHITE’S PRODUCTION RECORD 


Year Calls 


1940 4] 
194] 27 
1942 14 
1943 10 
1944 10 


Interviews 


Total 


$100,000 
159,000 
223,000 
454,000 
560,000 


Per Sale 


$1,900 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
6,000 








years, and although I have never 
had a prospect or friend comment 
on the note mailed, I have noticed 
upon my return for the second in- 
terview that there is a genuine 
feeling of warmth towards me that 
would probably not otherwise be 
present. Sometimes in calling back 
on a prospect as long as two years 
later, I have noticed that he has 
retained this note along with other 
insurance material that we had 
originally discussed. This alone 
indicates to me that the note must 
have meant something to him. Inci- 
dentally, when I write a thank-you 
note, I always enclose some appro- 
priate mailing piece, but I try 
never to include any actual sales 
material. I don’t want the pros- 
pect to feel that I am going to high- 
pressure him. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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INSURANCE 
IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


A summary of conditions as they now exist in the Islands as made by 
Louis H. Pink whose picture appears above. Mr. Pink, now back in 
the United States, acted as special insurance adviser for President 
Harry S. Truman and submitted his report direct to Philippine Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena. Specific recommendations were included. 
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S published in The Spectator 
A in June, President Harry §, 
Truman early that month 
named Louis H. Pink as his special jn. 
surance adviser in the matter of re. 
organizing the insurance business jp 
the Philippine Islands. Mr. Pink js 
former insurance superintendent of 
New York and is president of Asso. 
ciated Hospital Service of New York 
City. On leave of absence from his 
business, he went to the Philippines 
and, together with Leonard Gardner 
of Portland as special consultant, de 
voted himself to analyzing the current 
insurance problems of the Islands. As 
special insurance adviser to President 
Truman, he made a comprehensive and 
enlightening report to President 
Sergio Osmena of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines. Early notice of 
the release of the report appeared ip 
The Spectator for September. Be 
cause of the extremely interesting 
nature of Mr. Pink’s findings and 
recommendations, and especially be. 
cause of the number of United States 
insurance carriers involved, the text 
of the report is herewith given in full 
Quotation marks have been purposely 
omitted unless occurring within the 
text itself. 


Licensing Proceeds 


On the date of our arrival, June 2 
1945, only one insurance compaiij, 
newly incorporated, was functioning 
in the islands. The staff of the Ins 
ance Division of the Department @ 
Finance, which has given intelligent 
and helpful cooperation at all time, 
had been making examinations of com 
panies and some reports were read 
for consideration. Immediately afi 
our arrival, a meeting was held and@ 
opportunity given to all insuram@ 
companies to express their views @ 
how the many problems confrontilig 
the industry should be met. Ti 
meeting was well attended. 

It was our belief that all legitimsl 
and solvent companies whether loel 
United States or foreign should ® 
relicensed at the earliest 
time and without delay or unne@® 
sary formality. In no other way 
the need for facilities for busi 
activity and normal trade be p: 
ly met. Because of the almost 
lack of air mail facilities and 
length of time required to get lett# 
and reports by steamer from Londo 
Canada and the United States, we # 
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cided to accept cable reports and sum- 
maries from companies in good stand- 
ing which were formerly licensed here. 
This together with the prompt re- 
licensing of local companies, which 
were solvent or could be made solvent, 
provided both the United States Army 
and all civilians with immediate op- 
portunities for protection. 


Domestic Carriers 


The following domestic companies 

have now been licensed: 

_ Pacific Union Insurance Co. 

9, Philippine Guaranty Co., Inc. 

_ Metropolitan Insurance Co. 

Manila Surety & Fidelity Co., Inc. 

. Filipinas Cia. de Seguros 

. Luzon Surety Company, Inc. 

.Far Eastern Surety & Insurance Co., 
Inc. 

. Tabacalera Insurance Co. 


§. Provident Insurance Co. of the Philip- 
pines 


The examinations of the Fidelity & 
Surety Company and the Common- 
wealth Insurance Company are com- 
pleted and it is believed they can be 
relicensed in a very short time. 

All of these companies do a fire, 
marine and surety business. A care- 
ful examination of each company was 
made by the examiners of the Depart- 
ment. The domestic companies suf- 


fered much more from the Japanese 
occupation than the United States and 
foreign companies. Because most of 
them continued in business during the 
Japanese period they were compelled 
to accept payments for premiums and 
investments in Japanese military 
notes. In most cases a substantial 
part of the assets of these companies 
including bank deposits made during 
the occupation, cannot be considered 
as admitted assets. We made every 
effort to assist those companies which 
are not fully solvent by consenting to 
reduce capital stock if necessary, and 
by requiring a reasonable amount of 
new money immediately, and further 
investments of new capital before the 
end of the year. There are several 
other domestic companies which are 
being examined and before September 
1st all of the domestic fire companies 
which are financially able and wish to 
be relicensed, should be in operation. 


American Companies 


The following American fire com- 
panies have already been relicensed. 
and others are pending: 


1. National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
2. Firemen’s Insurance Co. 
3. Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 


4. Franklin Fire Insurance Co. of Phila- 
delphia 


5. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co. 

3. Fire Association of Philadelphia 

. Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 

.. Home Insurance Co. 

. United States Fire Insurance Co. 

. Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

. St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
2. eens Fire & Marine Insurance 

oO. 

The Philippine Islands are fortu- 
nate that many of the fire and marine 
companies which have sought to do 
business here, both from the United 
States and from Great Britain, are 
among the strongest in the world. It 
has been safe to admit most of them 
on cable reports and with a minimum 
of delay. Where we have not re- 
ceived adequate information, and 
there is doubt as to the strength of 
the company, no license has “been 
granted. 


Alien Organizations 


These foreign fire companies were 
relicensed under the same plan as 
American companies: 

. Employer’s Liability Assurance Cor- 

poration, Ltd. 


. Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 


. Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 
. Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Switzerland Gen. Ins. Co,, Ltd. 


(Please turn page) 


This remarkable view of Manila, taken just after its liberation from the Japanese forces of occupation, dramati- 
cally shows the destruction wrought by war. It also clearly indicates the tremendous job of reconstruction ahead. 
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. Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd. 


. Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., 
Ltd. 


. Royal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
. Alliance Assurance Co., Lid. 
. British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. 
. Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd 
. Caledonian Ins. Co. 
. London Assurance Corp. 
. Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 


. North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., 
Ltd. 


The Legal & General Assurance So- 
ciety has recently made application. 


Life Business 


The United States Life Insurance 
Company has been relicensed. 

The following American companies 
have not been relicensed: 
1. Asia Life Insurance Company 
2. West Coast Life Insurance Company 
3. Occidental Life Insurance Company 
4. Lincoln’ National Life Insurance Co. 


Several of these companies expect 
to apply for admission and have taken 
preliminary steps. The life companies 
from the United States, with the ex- 
ception of the United States Life, 
which was among the first to apply, 
have shown far less interest in coming 
back than the fire companies. Yet, 
from the standpoint of policyholders’ 
public protection, it is very important 


that they be relicensed so that they 

may receive and pay claims, and rein- 

state policies without undue delay. 
None of these companies have as 

yet been relicensed: 

il. Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 

2. Crown Life Insurance Company 

3. Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 


The Sun Life Assurance Company . 


of Canada, with the exception of the 
Insular, was doing by far the largest 
volume of life insurance in the islands 
before the occupation. Immediately 
upon my arrival I endeavored to get 
an air priority for its representative 
to return to Manila and have been in- 
formed that it was approved and he 
he is expected daily. We have also as- 
sisted in getting permission for the 
representative of the Crown Life In- 
surance Company of Canada who is 
supposed to be on the way. 


Rehabilitation 


There are three domestic life insur- 
ance companies, the Insular Life As- 
surance Company, Ltd., the National 
Life Insurance Company and the As- 
sociated Life Insurance Company. The 
Insular Life Company presents the 
most serious problem for it is by far 
the largest and most important local 
life insurance company on the islands. 
Because of its 35,000 policyholders 


every effort must be maae to save jt, 
But, in addition, this company is g 
Philippine institution and its failure 
would affect the confidence of people 
here, in Hewaii, and in the United 
States in the economy of the islands, 
A report and definite recommendation 
for rehabilitation, dated Aug. 14 has 
been submitted to the Acting Seere. 
tary of Finance. 

An examination of the National 
Life Company has just been com. 
pleted. It shows that all the problems 
that are involved in the Insular Life 
are repeated. Unfortunately its asset, 
are proportionately worse than thoge 
of the Insular Life for it investej 
heavily in the worthless bonds of the 
Philippine Republic. The company is 


considerably smaller than the Insular’ 


Life but so far as its policyholders 
are concerned, there is the same need 
for trying to save it from a receiver. 
ship. 

The admitted assets are roughly 
only about $500,000 and the liabilities 
are over $2,500,000. The examiners 
estimate that new money to the extent 
of more than $2,000,000 will be re. 
quired to save the company. It is very 
doubtful if the stockholders can raise 
so large an amount. If the bills which 
is recommended creating a loan fund 
for banks and insurance companies is 





An idea of agricultural difficulties in the Philippine Islands can be gained from this photograph of terraced hill 
sides where irrigation rewards hard manual labor. 
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not promptly passed, the company will 
face a receivership. 

The Associated Life Insurance Com- 
pany was licensed during the Japanese 
occupation. On June 29, 1945, a recom- 
mended procedure for relicensing this 
company was issued. 


Debtor and Creditor 


In order to rehabilitate the local 
life companies, and for the good of 
jnsurance companies generally, the 
uncertainty affecting obligations as- 
sumed during the occupation period 
will have to be cleared up. Doubt and 
uncertainty are the enemies of any 
sound financial program. They hold 
up investment and trade. They make 
for unemployment. The reconstruction 
of the islands and the return of trade 
require Congressional action which 
will settle the vexing problem of con- 
tinuing obligations incurred in Jap- 
anese notes. On July 12, 1945, I sub- 
mitted to you a recommendation on 
this subject (Exhibit 4). A proposed 
draft of a law carrying out my recom- 
mendation was also submitted (Ex- 
hibit 5). This subject is also discussed 
in the report on the Insular Life (Ex- 
hibit 2). Men and financial institutions 
must know what they owe and what 
they own. In our opinion a revaluation 
of exisiting obligations based upon the, 
purchasing power of the Japanese mil- 
itary notes is the only solution which 
is just to both debtor and creditor. 
Until the Congress acts and clarifies 
the obligations incurred during the oc- 
cupation in now worthless currency, 
the insurance business and all other 
business will be retarded, and it will 
be difficult to induce stockholders or 
anyone else to put substantial new 
money into companies which are seri- 
ously impaired. 


Special Fund 


On June 14, 1945, I submitted to you 
amemorandum suggesting that a pro- 
posed bill to provide loans to banks 
by the Government be extended to 
permit loans to insurance companies. 
The creation of such a loaning fund 
is essential for the rehabilitation of 
at least one and perhaps both of the 
two local life companies, and delay is 
very costly to policyholders. 


Liquidation Statute 


The present Insurance Law provides 
if an insurance company is in- 
wlvent the Insurance Commissioner 
ai revoke or suspend its authority to 
4 business but makes no further pro- 
Vision as to what should then be done. 
The only possible expedient is to liqui- 
date the company involved under the 
general insolvency law. In the United 
States most states have enacted legis- 


His daughter, Maria, cuts the cake for Philippine President Sergio 
Osmena on the occasion of his sixty-sixth birthday in Washington, D. C., 
not long before the Islands were freed from the invading Japs. 


lation giving the Insurance Commis- 
sioner authority to rehabilitate and 
reorganize an insurance company. I 
prepared such a bill and submitted it 
to you early in July and you recom- 
mended strongly to the Congress that 
proper action along this line be taken. 
A liquidation by the customary re- 
ceivership is lengthy and expensive 
and would be difficult for any insolvent 
company to reorganize. The proposed 
rehabilitation and liquidation statute 
provides adequate machinery for 
working out a plan which would be 
beneficial to policyholders and stock- 
holders alike without undue delay. 
Any suggested plan would have to be 
approved by the court. The bill does 
not require an appropriation and is 
necessary not only in this emergency 
but as a permanent part of the Insur- 
ance Law. 


Claims Procedure 


Fortunately for the fire insurance 
companies their policies only run for 
one year and since many of the poli- 


-cies have expired, most of the local 


companies which continued to do busi- 
ness during the occupation are able to 
pay their claims. 

Claims against life insurance com- 
panies whose policies run far into the 
future, present many interesting and 
difficult problems of law and public 
policy. In order to let people and com- 
panies know our vpinion upon this 
important and controversial subject, 
a memorandum on the status of life 


insurance company policyholders dur- 
ing the occupation period, dated July 
25, 1945, was prepared. 

We came to the conclusion that 
legislation would not be advisable at 
this time, that the company is not 
legally obligated when a policy has 
expired for non-payment of premium, 
but that in the general interest all 
companies should liberalize their pro- 
cedures and exert every effort to pro- 
vide extended insurance, meet their 
obligations broadly, and _ reinstate 
policies. 

In view of the fact that several 
companies, particularly in the life 
field, have no representatives in the 
islands, we issued a release stating 
that claimants who could not contact 
their companies might take their prob- 
lems up with the Insurance Depart- 
ment. A large number of letters and 
claims have been received and we are 
contacting the companies in an effort 
to expedite claims and reinstatements. 


Insurance Law 


Despite the dislocation of war, fire 
insurance industry in the Philippine 
Islands is in a reasonably satisfactory 
condition. The United States and for- 
eign companies admitted here were 
for most part strong and are fully 
able to perform their obligations. The 
local fire companies are comparatively 
small, but in the past earned a larger 
percentage of profit than the United 
States and foreign companies. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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40,974 

24,446, 300,934 
6,377 
1,490,097,016 
14 6,112, 466 


Total in force No. 

Amount 

Increase in year ° «+ NO. 
Amount 
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7,134,172 
7s 162,462 
2,705,373 
o°aee’ one" 346 


1 
97,57 
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100,364,759 

27 ,047,642,610 
4,264,007 
1,511,850,547 





147,539,905 

149 ,071,406,006 
6,975,757 
8,764,831,909 
2,038,147,342 





* qncludes ordinary business of Industrial companies and the foreign business of 
# The Blank Committee granted permission during 1944 for life insurance companies 
A few companies reported in this manner and in their case 


insurance in force only. 
force has been shown under whole life policies. 
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F definite concern not only 
O to life insurance as a busi- 

ness, but to those officials in 
charge of National Service Life 
Insurance, is the fact that less than 
one-third of the returning veterans 
are keeping their government life 
insurance in force. Apparently, 
without the coercive threat of ac- 
tual war, too many are willing to 
let their protection lapse. The en- 
tire situation in this respect was 
recently gone over thoroughly when 
General Omar N. Bradley, adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs, met 
with selected representatives of the 
‘private life insurance companies to 
consider the problems involved in 
the high rate of lapsation. 


Veterans Lapsing 


Possibility of changes in the 
basic national service insurance 
law, to make the coverage better 
adapted to the peacetime needs of 
veterans, loomed in the offing. It 
was even suggested that decen- 
tralization of veterans insurance 
activities take place in Washington 
and New York with a view to put- 
ting the subject up to veterans 
regional offices all over the coun- 
try. Restrictions requiring the in- 
sured person to name a close rela- 
tive as beneficiary may also come 
under review with the chance that 
such provisions will be somewhat 
relaxed as service men return to 
peacetime pursuits. 




















LT. COL. H. LADD PLUMLEY 





Secretary of the newly-organized 
group department of the State Mu- 
tual Life of Worcester, Mass. 
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General Bradley brought out the 
fact that on Aug. 1, with dis- 
charges from the armed forces 
numbering about 2,500,000, there 
had been 1,483,949 policies lapsed 
and only 96,158 veterans had con- 
verted their life insurance into per- 
manent protection. Largest single 
cause of lapsation of National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance is blasted ro- 
mance and the changes that brings 
when the veteran attempts to re- 
sume private life. Much of the 
coverage which has been permitted 
to lapse is still within the six- 
months grace period for possible 
reinstatement and consensus was 
that if remedial action could be 
taken at this time, much of the pro- 
tection might again be put in force. 


Underwriting Trends 


A survey of 156 life insurance 
companies made by the Institute of 
Life Insurance within a month 
after surrender of Japan shows 
that 66 per cent of the companies 
have already dropped the war 
clause from new policies issued 
and another 6 per cent have 
dropped it except for presence of 
unusual hazards. In addition, 39 
per cent have dropped the aviation 
exclusion clause from new policies, 
making it evident that the compa- 
nies are moving as rapidly as pos- 
sible to readjust and liberalize their 
contracts to conform to peacetime 
conditions. 

At the same time that under- 
writing trends in the direction of 
liberality are noticed, it is also 
evident that the companies view 
the investment situation with 
something like alarm. Up to the 
war, the companies had the aim of 
providing life insurance as cheaply 
as possible and of turning savings, 
through investment, into the eco- 
nomic lifeblood of private industry. 
However, the size of the public debt 
and the status of current life in- 
surance bond holdings are such 
that the business now actually par- 
ticipates in the conditions of the 
public debt. This added factor is 
something which is giving port- 
folio executives considerable con- 
cern inasmuch as they feel them- 
selves thus tied closely to the re- 
sults of whatever government eco- 
nomic schemes transpire. 


may 


When such schemes affect, as they 
eventually must, the bond situa- 
tion, the life insurance companies 
will feel the result, in common with 
other institutions. 


Educational Moves 


The American College of Life 
Underwriters held its conferment 
exercises in New York City on 
Sept. 20 for 117 successful candi- 
dates for CLU diplomas. Total 
number of such diplomas awarded 
to date is 2666 and the event this 
year was a spectacular session at 
which Paul F. Clark, president of 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton, was the featured speaker. 

Officers elected by the College for 
the coming year are chairman of 
the board, Julian S. Myrick, vice- 
president, Mutual Life of N. Y., 
New York City; president, Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, professor of in- 
surance, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance & Commerce, University of 
Pa., Philadelphia; secretary, Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, president, Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; vice- 
chairman of the board, William M. 
Duff, CLU, general agent, Equi- 
table Society, Pittsburgh; dean, 
Dr. David McCahan, CLU, profes- 
sor of insurance, Wharton School 
of Finance & Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pa., Philadelphia; treasurer, 
Sewell W. Hodge, treasurer, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Philadelphia; 
counsel, Robert Dechert, Barnes, 
Dechert, Price & Smith, Philadel- 
phia. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
board of trustees of the College re 
elected the following for three 
year terms: Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston; O. Sam Cummings, man- 
ager, Kansas City Life, Dallas; 
William M. Duff, general agent, 
Equitable Society, Pittsburgh; 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Mil 
waukee; George L. Hunt, vice 
president, New England Mutual 
Life, Boston; Cecil J. North, vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, New 
York, and Joseph H. Reese, gel 
eral agent, Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. 

James Elton Bragg, general 
agent, Guardian Life, New York 
was elected as a new member of the 
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poard to fill a term expiring in 
1947. 

Robert Dechert, counsel of the 
College; Sewell W. Hodge, treasur- 
er of the College; Clifford H. Orr 
and Roland D. Hinkle, president 
and vice-president, respectively, of 
the American Society CLU, be- 
come ex-officio members of the 
board of trustees during their 
terms of office. 


Women Producers 


Under the retiring-chairmanship 
of Hermine R. Kuhn of the Man- 
hattan Life at New York, the 
membership in the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers has reached an all-time 
high of 124, which is a gain for the 
1945 Round Table of 35 per cent 
over last year. New chairman of 
the Round Table is Eunice C. Bush, 
who represents Mutual Life of New 
York at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Included in this year’s Round 
Table are 85 qualifying members, 
40 of whom qualified for the first 
time this year; 27 life and quali- 
fying members, nine of whom be- 
came life members this year by 
qualifying for three successive 
years; 11 renewing life members, 
and one honorary member. The 
latter was awarded to Sara Frances 
Jones, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
at the recent meeting of the Round 
Table in recognition of her long 
service to life insurance women. 

Representatives of 40 companies 
located in 32 state are included in 
this year’s membership and the to- 
tal production of the qualifying 
members was in excess of $33 mil- 
lions, an average production per 
member of approximately $300,000. 


Life Advertisers 


The annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association 
Will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
Vania in New York City on No- 
vember 12-14 with Powell Stamper 
of National Life & Accident as 
general chairman. President of the 
LAA is Lewis B. Hendershot, 


Berkshire Life. 

Secretary for the meeting is Hal 
R. Marsh of Jefferson Standard. 
In addition, a special advisory 
Stroup has been set up composed of 


Allan M. Kennedy, Northwestern 
National; F. R. Brauer, Home 
Beneficial Life; Francis J. O’Brien, 
Franklin Life. Carroll Frey, Penn 
Mutual, will be press chairman. 

The Keystone Group, all of whom 
are in the Philadelphia district, are 
acting as the exhibits committee, of 
which the chairman is Albert F. 
Randolph, Penn Mutual. The com- 
mittee has worked out a plan by 
which the exhibits will be brought 
into the regular program. 


All-Industry Study 


The all-industry insurance com- 
mittee, which is headed by A. V. 
Gruhn and on which the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America 
are represented, will meet in Chi- 
cago toward the latter part of this 
month to review the findings of 
several sub-committees on the Clay- 
ton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. Purpose of the committee 
originally was to study the impact 
of Public Law 15 on the whole in- 





surance business and all classes of 
writings. 

Also at Chicago, on Oct. 29 to 
Nov. 1, the committee on Federal 
legislation of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
will meet to consider the report of 
the all-industry committee. The 
commissioners’ committee is headed 
by Chairman Charles F. J. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts. Other 
commissioners on the committee 
are Newell R. Johnson of Minne- 
sota, Robert E. Dineen of New 
York, James M. McCormack of 
Tennessee (president of the com- 
missioners association), and J. 
Edwin Larson of Florida. 


Accident Conference 


At its recent annual meeting in 
Chicago, the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference elected 
the following officers: R. J. Wetter- 
lund, vice-president and general 
counsel of Washington National, 
president; W. Franklyn White, of 
Mutual Benefit Life, first vice- 
president; C. W. McNeill, vice- 
president of Union Mutual Life, 
second vice-president; and George 
W. Young, secretary of Inter-State 
Business Men’s, secretary. 

The executive committee is 
headed by Chairman E. A. McCord, 
president of Illinois Mutual Cas- 
ualty, and the following members: 
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MUTUAL LIFE AGENCY CHIEFS GATHER AT HOME OFFICE 


The five divisional superintendents of agencies of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York met with 
home office executives last week to discuss postwar plans. 
Reading from left to right: Alexander E. Patterson, executive 
vice-president; Ward Phelps, director of training. who has 
supervision of the New England Division; B. F. Granquist. 
assistant superintendent of agencies; Stanton G. Hale, as- 


agencies. 


sistant superintendent of agencies, who also has super- 
vision over the Eastern Division; Harry B. Cadwell, superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Western Division: Lewis W. Doug- 
las, president; Ben H. Williams, superintendent of agencies 
for the Central Division: Roger Hull, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, and D. D. Briggs. superintendent of 








Frank L. Harrington, counsel of 
Massachusetts Protective Associa- 
tion; P. G. Garey of Commercial 
Casualty; and H. P. Skoglund, 
president of North American Life 
& Casualty and retiring president 
of the Conference. 

Shortly after the close of the 
Chicago meeting, it was announced 
that C. C. Fraizer had been elected 
general counsel of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference. 
Mr. Fraizer is former insurance 
commissioner of Nebraska and, as 
a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
and of several of its important 
legal committees, he has an exten- 
sive background which particularly 
fits him for his new post. 


New Medical Plan 


The United Medical Service, Inc., 
of New York City, has evolved a 
new plan to provide indemnity for 
medical bills, whether incurred at 
home, in physicians’ offices or in 
hospitals, for a qualified group of 
individuals whose annual income 
does not exceed $1,800 and fami- 
lies with a combined income of less 
than $2,500. 

Sponsored by organized medical 
societies in New York, the new 
plan covers treatment by U. M. S. 
associated physicians of practically 
every illness, except any diagnosed 
as chronic. Besides covering all 
ordinary medical expenses, it also 
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entitles subscribers to specified 
payments toward the services of 
qualified specialists. 

In making the announcement, 
Rowland H. George, United Medical 
Service president, said that U. M. 
S. contracts will be issued only to 
employers, instead of individual 
subscribers. 

The new plan, Mr. George said, 
is yet in the testing stage and will 
be limited to 25,000 persons already 
enrolled in groups of fifty or more 
with the Associated Hospital Ser- 
vice, of which Louis H. Pink, 
former New York superintendent 
of insurance, is president. 


Company Notes 
The State Mutual Life Assur- 


ance Company of Worcester, 
Mass., has appointed Lt. Col. H. 
Ladd Plumley as secretary of the 
newly-organized group department. 
He will be executive head of that 
division and his appointment is ef- 
fective at once on his release from 
active service. He was the author 
of the War Department Group In- 
surance Rating Plan and his duties 
also included responsibility for the 
cost of pension programs, aviation 
accident insurance and special trip 
accident rates. In 1945 he was 
made chief of the government life 
insurance section in the office of the 
Fiscal Director, which office was 
charged with overall supervision 
of the sales and servicing of Na- 


tional Service Life Insurance for 
the Army. 

The United States Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York has 
purchased the 17-story building at 
84 William Street, N. Y. C., as its 
home office. In making public the 
acquisition of the new home office 
structure, Mansfield Freeman, 
president of the company, said: 
“In the expanding program of the 
United States Life, we have been 
rapidly outgrowing our present 
headquarters at 101 Fifth Avenue, 
but the selection of new quarters 
awaited the termination of the 
war. We feel fortunate in having 
obtained this building in the sec- 
tion of the city where it is said 
that more insurance brokers and 
agents are congregated than at any 
other point in the country. In fact, 
this was a determining factor in 
our choice, because, in addition to 
our domestic business in life, group 
and accident and health forms, the 
company has an international repu- 
tation as specialists in underwrit- 
ing civilians travelling or residing 
abroad on foreign missions for 
American industry.” 

The Franklin Life Insurance 
Company of Springfield, IIl.,. has 
a physical expansion program 
which calls for the immediate build 
ing of a new and modern eight- 
story structure immediately south 
of the present home-office building. 
The new unit will double the avail- 
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able floor space now at the dis- 
posal of the company. Charles E. 
Becker is president of Franklin 
Life and under his management 
the company has about doubled its 
insurance in force in little more 
than five years. The total is now 
over $335,000,000. 

The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York has added 
James B. Boerst to its public re- 
lations division, which is headed by 
Clifford B. Reeves, assistant to the 
president. Mr. Boerst is a well- 
known newspaper and _ publicity 
writer and is a member of the Ac- 
tors Equity Association and the 
Lambs Club. He is also a member 
of the Press Club at Erie, Penna., 
and of the American Legion. 

The Empire State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has made Myron E. Rew 
superintendent of agencies. 


Production Progress 


The new business of the 39 Life 
Insurance Association of America 
companies was $687,786,000 for 
August, against $746,819,000 for 
August of last year, a decrease of 
7.9 per cent. Ordinary insurance 
was $531,718,000 against $521,- 
010,000, an increase of 2.1 per cent. 
Industrial insurance was $96,921,- 
000 against $115,490,000—a de- 
crease of 16.1 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $59,147,000 against 
$110,319,000—a decrease of 46.4 
per cent. . 

Business of the 39 companies 
for the first eight months was 
$6,419,427,000° against $6,224,896,- 
000 for the corresponding period 
of 1944, an increase of 3.1 per cent. 
New ordinary insurance was $4,- 
753,533,000 against $4,291,209,000, 
an increase of 10.8 percent. Indus- 
trial insurance was $987,169,000 
against $1,013,740,000, a decrease 
of 2.6 per cent. Group insurance 
was $678,725,000 against $919,- 
947,000—a decrease of 26.2 per 
cent. 











POSTWAR CHALLENGES 


(Continued from page 18) 








writers who hold the designation 
—now 2666—but that all under- 
Writers everywhere are the indi- 
rect beneficiaries of the study and 
effort that C.L.U’s and C.L.U. can- 
didates have directed to their work. 

As we set out to do many years 
4g0, we have made a real contribu- 
tion in raising standards of life in- 
surance selling to the more profes- 
Sional level, which an increasingly 





better-informed public will demand. 
As the American Society grows in 
size and strength, it will be a 
strong bulwark against those forees 
which are inimical to the best in- 
terests of our business and our pol- 
icyholders. 

The C.L.U. movement represents 
a tangible appreciation by the 
leaders of our own business of the 
true commercial and social value 
of education and knowledge in a 
professional field. While participa- 
tion in the program will always be 
voluntary, I sincerely hope that 
every eligible life underwriter will 
give serious thought to the im- 
portance of his own enrollment in 
the movement. 

The C.L.U. program entails a 
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considerable degree of study and 
the sacrifice of time, but it cannot 
be said that it is an expensive edu- 
cational process. Most companies 
are members of the Cooperative 
Fund for Underwriter Training, 
against which certificates may be 
drawn, which meet one-half of the 
modest examination fees charged 
by the American College. Many 
companies also have other ways and 
means for assisting the students— 
by loaning textbooks and by award- 
ing certain types of refunds to 
successful candidates in their or- 
ganizations. 

In order to keep up with the 
increased tempo of living result- 
ing from the impact of techno- 
logical developments of the war 
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Reconversion 


from a wartime economy calls for a re-examination 


of family finances to put them in tune with new 


times. This is the opportunity of the service-minded 


life underwriter. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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period and the effects of war itself 
on our economy, the C.L.U. must 
attune his thinking, accelerate his 
performance and at the same time 
continuously broaden his knowl- 
edge. It has been said that the 
process of a true education begins 
with the presentation of a diploma. 
I subscribe to that thought. Evi- 
dently it is necessary for human 
beings to study a great deal to find 
out merely how little they know. 
Life insurance companies have a 
sacred trusteeship of much of the 
publie’s money—money which has 





largely been drawn from the sav- 
ings of the people and not from 
capital markets. In fact, in a large 
sense the funds we collect under 
our trusteeship consist of new in- 
vestment money which in turn is 
reinvested in the development of 
the company. The honorable rec- 
ord of that trusteeship cannot be 
questioned. 

Likewise, the C.L.U. carries a 
sacred responsibility, for he is the 
trustee of the public’s confidence. 
The underwriter is an important 
factor in the opinion the public 
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Do You Know 


Why Brokers and Surplus Writers 
Recommend The Berkshire? 





For that client of yours who desires to leave his 
home free and clear for his family 


HE Berkshire MORTGAGE RETIREMENT PLAN is one of the 
best buys today for mortgage cancellation purposes, particu- 
larly of the amortizing type of mortgage, for example, the 


The Plan combines the Family Income Rider with a life or 
endowment policy (ordinary life or higher premium form) and 
payable on a commuted basis in the event of the insured’s 


death within the stipulated 10, 15 or 20 year period from the 


Disability Waiver may be added for a small additional premium. 
We will accept brokerage and surplus business on the Mort- 


Full details will be gladly furnished you upon request with- 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
MASSACHUSETTS 


* IF YOU ARE A FULL TIME AGENT OF ANY COMPANY, WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS ONLY. * 
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formulates of his company in par- 
ticular, and of the institution of life 
insurance in general. 4 

Soon the great part of our armed 
forces will return to the civilian 
pursuits of peace. From them we 
will fill the gaps in our own ranks. 
These men will not have to be sold 
on the value of training, for their 
very lives for some time depended 
on the completeness and efficiency 
of their own training, and that of 
their buddies beside them. These 
men will expect and respect train- 
ing, and it is a point of consider- 
able satisfaction to many company 
officers to have found that a large 
number of their full-time agents 
who entered military service sooner 
or later wrote to their home office 
for study material. 
centage of these cases they spe- 
ficially asked for C.L.U. textbooks. 


War Period Monographs 


This situation was noted even 
among men who are _ already 
C.L.U.s, and was promptly met -by 
the preparation and publication by 
the American College of an excel- 
lent series of monographs, entitled 
“Significant Developments of the 
War Period.” Many subjects of 
interest to C.L.U.s and advanced 
life underwriters have been, or 
will be, covered by this series of 
monographs. 

As a trustee of public confidence, 
the C.L.U. carries a greater re- 
sponsibility than is indicated by 
whatever volume or type of life in- 
surance he may sell. Yes, he may 
cover the range from complicated 
pension plans to simple juvenile 
policies for educational purposes, 
but above and beyond the matter 
of his production, he is in the 
picked guard of an_ institution 
which renders a great public ser- 
vice. As far as the public is con- 
cerned, life insurance in its broader 
sense is pretty much what the field 
underwriter makes it. 


Building Security Programs 


Naturally, the skilled under- 
writer, as exemplified by the 
C.L.U., will set ever higher stand- 
ards in professional life under- 
writing and in improving the ser 
vice to policyholders. 

Cooperating with the minimum 
basic plans for security that lie 
within the province and ability of 
our Federal and State governments 
to provide, the professional under- 
writer will establish within his 
clientele, consisting of individuals 
and business firms that he may com 
tact, effective programs of perso 
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security that will be of great bene- 
fit to all whom he may serve. 

C.L.U.s must set objectives for 
themselves which are _ identified 
with the public interest, but which 
emphasize private initiative and in- 
dividual enterprise as a means of 
advancing public welfare. Post- 
war conditions will develop a great 
challenge to Americans to apply the 
power that helped win a great war 
to the winning of a permanent 
peace. 

Our Marine will not return from 
Okinawa to receive his C.L.U. con- 
ferment. But this can still be his 
day, if we accept the challenge flung 
to us by his faith in the future of 
life insurance, and of American 
opportunity, which rose above fox- 
holes and fury. The peace that is 
now his he won the hard way, in 
order that we might find it in a 
much easier way. Many of our 
sons have given their lives on the 
field of honor that we may have 
the right to continue the American 
way of life. They have handed us 
the torch. With our faith in our 
American institutions unshaken 
and with our courage high, with 
God’s help, we dare not fail. 


WHY DO IT THE 
HARD WAY? 


(Continued from page 29) 


Sometimes I have one ‘or two 
closing interviews, and then the 
prospect tells me that he is going 
to talk it over with his wife, and 
he would like to have me call him 
in a few days so that he can let 
me know what he is going to do. 
A few years ago, under these con- 
ditions, I would call the prospect 
and he would tell me that he had 
talked it over with his wife, and 
they were not going to do anything 
at the moment. I changed my tele- 
phone conversation so that now it 
might be about as follows: 

“Bill, this is Fred White. I 
have been thinking over the mate- 
rial we discussed the other day, and 
Iam afraid I owe you an apology. 
I noticed that there are one or two 
things which I failed to explain to 
you, and frankly, they are impor- 
tant enough that I think you ought 
to know about them before you 
Make a decision one way or the 
other. I would like to see you for 
& few minutes so that I can have 
a opportunity to tell you what I 

ve in mind.” 

So‘far, this has never failed to 

an appointment for me, and 


the important item that I mention 
to him might be to explain more 
clearly the disability provision or 
some settlement option. Some- 
times I merely go back and recom- 
mend that he buy twice as much 
as we were originally discussing. 
It doesn’t seem to make much dif- 
ference what the recommendation 
is as long as you don’t go back with 
the question, “Well, Bill, have you 
decided to buy?” 

Many times on the phone I tell 
a man that I have a definite idea 
which I’m sure will be of real in- 
terest to him. And then, after 


making an appointment, for the life 
of me I can’t think of an idea to 
suggest. So, when I get to see him, 
I say something like this: 

“Mr. Jones, I said I have a defi- 
nite idea. Well, I have. But be- 
fore I mention this, I wonder if I 
may ask you a question? Just 
what do you think of life insur- 
ance? What plans are you making 
for your family? How do you 
think life insurance will play a part 
in those plans?” After listening to 
him tell me about his plans, I in- 
variably think of a good idea to 


suggest to him, and it’s bound to 





SERVICE 


Many men and women have the desire to 
serve—they want to feel that the world is a 
better place because they have lived in it. 


This is the spirit that produces fine sur- 
geons ... ministers . . . successful life insurance 
underwriters. These underwriters accept the 
challenge of the responsibility of insurance 


companies to mankind. 


Shenandoah Life believes a sincere insur- 
ance underwriter deserves a comprehensive line 
of policies to present . . . liberal first year and 
renewal commissions . . . fair agent contracts. . . 


complete cooperation from Home Office and 
in the field . . . and group insurance at com- 
pany expense. Shenandoah Life provides all 


Opportunities in Virginia, West 


Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama and 


Mississippi. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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be something he’s interested in be- 
cause he just told me he was. 

The other day, a friend of mine 
in talking about direct mail said, 
“Gee, Fred, you sure have had a lot 
more luck with direct mail than I 
have. It doesn’t seem to work with 
me at all.” I asked him how long 
he had been using the plan, and 
he explained that he had used it 
long enough to satisfy him that it 
did not contribute very much 
towards increasing his business. I 
asked him just exactly how long he 
had used it. His reply was: “About 
three or four months.” I wish to 
make it very clear that I used my 
present direct mail system for a 
period of about fifteen months be- 
fore I began getting any results 
from it at all. Direct mail seems 
to be something a man needs to use 
regularly for a long time before he 
gradually evolves a system that will 
work for him. 

Of course, there are always a 
certain number of men in our busi- 
ness who are opposed to trying any 
new ideas. I have talked with quite 
a few fellows who actually seem to 
be backward in asking for leads, or 
presenting a certain life insurance 
idea, or calling on a friend. Well, 


we don’t need to be backward. In 
fact, something happened within 
my own family some years ago 
that will always act as a continual 
source of motivation for me. It is 
an ever-shining light reminding 
me of the wonderful business of 
which I am privileged to be a part. 

When my father was 47, he be- 
came totally disabled with spinal 
schlerosis—the same illness which 
took the life of Lou Gehrig. Dad 
lived for 13 years, an invalid; but, 
because’ of a disability income 
agreement on his insurance, his 
family had an income every month. 
When he passed away six years 
ago, mother still received the insur- 
ance, and she will continue to re- 
ceive an income each month for as 
long as she lives. What could be 
more wonderful? Dad could not 
possibly have hoped to have pro- 
vided for his family as_ well 
through any other means. 

As long as I am in a business 
where I have a chance to perform 
this type of service for my friends, 
and for their friends, I certainly 
have no reason to apologize for 
calling on them, nor do I need to 
feel the least bit backward about 
asking them for the names of their 
friends. And, neither do you. 
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Fifty-First Year of 
Dependable Service 


| * The State Life Insurance Company 
| has paid $148,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- | 
tion September 5, 1894. . .. The Com- 
pany also holds over $61,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A tota) of 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. . . . | 
Life Insurance and The State Life | 
serve in Peace and in War. | 

| 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Sales [> 


Pacific Mutual’s new paid business for 
1944 shows a 59% increase. 


Sales are better for the Pacific Mutual 
underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses 
a definitized, proved process of prospect- 
ing and merchandising. He is thoroughly 
trained—by General Agents or Supervisors 
who are themselves “trained as trainers.” 


that’s Complete 


HEALTH 


l 
New & Unusua 
Savings Plan 
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“BUY-AND-SELL” ARTICLE 
(Continued from page 8) 


tangible assets is the value of the 
property as determined under the 
provisions of section 113 (a) (5) 
of the Internal Revenue Code and 
the regulations promulgated there- 
under. 

“With respect to the partnership 
income accrued to the date of death 
upon which no tax has been paid, 
the amount of the income reflected 
on the final return of the partner- 
ship applicable to the deceased 
partner represents his income and 
not that of the surviving partners 
and must be so reported. The 
amount of the payments made by 
the surviving partners in excess of 
the amount required to cover the 
deceased partner’s share of the cur- 
rent partnership income not with- 
drawn by him prior to his death 
represents the consideration paid 
for his share of the tangible assets 
of the partnership. Since the sale 
is not to be effective except in the 
event of death, it is held that the 
sale will not have been consum- 
mated prior to death. Therefore, 
pursuant to the provisions ‘of the 
regulations as amended by T.D. 
5459, the basis of the tangible as- 


ARE BETTER 











It’s this combination of fa- 
vorable factors that makes 
for selling success. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
“HELP FIGHT INFLATION—BUY LIFE INSURANCE® 
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sets for the purpose of determining 
gain or loss is the basis as de- 
termined under the provisions of 
section 113 (a) (5) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

“The regulations, as amended, re- 
fer to a partnership agreement but 
the Bureau has taken the position 
that the same principle will apply 
in respect to the basis of stock sold 
by the estate pursuant to a similar 
agreement between the stockholders 
of a closely held corporation. 

“Accordingly, in those cases in 
which the sale is consummated 
after death, that is, to be effective 
only in the event of death, the dif- 
ference between the value of the 
stock at date of death (determined 
under the provisions of Section 113 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue 
Code) and the amount realized on 
the sale of the stock constitutes 
gain or loss which must be taken 
into account for Federal income 
tax purposes.” 

No doubt, the officials of the 
Treasury Department have a clear 
concept of the interpretation which 
they wish to place on this provision 
of the income tax law, and it is as- 
sumed that they are making a con- 
scientious effort to express their 
ideas. On the other hand, it would 
be much more satisfactory if they 
would use plain language and ex- 
amples so that the reader would 
not be obliged to play “hide-and- 
seek” in order to ferret out the real 
meaning. However, a carefil study 
of the law, the regulations, and the 
special ruling letter of Deputy Com- 
missioner Cann, seem to bring out 
the following procedure: 

(1) When a stockholder or part- 
ner dies, corporate dividends re- 
ceived and partnership earnings ac- 
crued prior to the date of his death 
must be included in the income of 
the DECEDENT. 

(2) Corporate dividends received 
after the date of his death and 
partnership earnings accrued sole- 
ly by reason of his death must be 
included, when received in the in- 
come of the decedent’s ESTATE or 
BENEFICIARIES. 

(3) A corporation or partner- 
thip “buy-and-sell” agreement is 
not actually consummated prior to 
death, and, therefore, the basis for 
determining gain or loss on the sale 
of the stock or partnership inter- 
est is “the fair market value of such 
Property” on the date of death of 
the decedent as provided in Section 
M3 (a) (5) of the Internal Rev- 
nue Code. In other words, if the 
fair market value of the stock or 
Partnership interest on the date of 


decedent’s death and the amount 
paid by the surviving stockholders 
or partners under the terms of the 
“buy -and- sell” agreement were 
identical, no profit or less would be 
recognized in connection with the 
transaction for income tax pur- 
poses. 

The use of the words “tangible 
assets” in the example which has 
been added to the regulations is, of 
course, rather unfortunate and, to 
say the least, misleading. In many 
“buy -and- sell” agreements, and 
also in arriving at “fair market 
value,” good will and other in- 


tangible assets are taken into con- 
sideration. It would appear, how- 
ever, that Deputy Commissioner 
Cann, in his special ruling letter of 
August 23, 1945, considers these 
“intangibles” as “tangible assets” 
for he states: “The amount of the 
payments made by the surviving 
partners in excess of the amount 
required to cover the deceased 
partner’s share of the current 
partnership income not withdrawn 
by him prior to his death repre- 
sents the consideration paid for his 
share of the tangible assets of the 
partnership.” 
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10%, not to exceed $300 to any individual, has 

been announced for employees of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies by President Morgan B. 
Brainard. The revised schedule of office hours, which 
applies to the home office and in field offices, except 
where local conditions demand modifications, becomes 
effective on October 29th. The salary increase, which 
affects all employees, except officers, in the home office 
and in the field, goes into effect November 16th. 

Since the manpower shortage became acute in Hart- 
ford, The Aetna Life Affiliated Companies have been 
on a 44-hour week. Office hours under the new sched- 
ule will remain as they are at present, from 8.15 A. M. 
to 5 P. M., but Saturday work will be eliminated. 

In informing employees of the changes, President 
Brainard wrote, in part, as follows: “Following 
VJ-Day and the rescinding of government directives, 
various plans of operation have been considered by the 
management of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 

“It has become evident that nationally there is a 
strong desire for and an acceptance of a five-day week. 
The return of experienced men and women from the 
armed forces will enable us to adopt this shorter work- 
week without loss of effectiveness. In planning new 
work schedules the management also feels that it 
should recognize the necessity for a change in base 
salary rates because of present-day conditions.” 

* * * 


H. S. Payson Rowe has been elected treasurer of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. Vice- 
President and Treasurer Fred P. Hayward is retir- 
ing as treasurer, after serving over 20 years in that 
office. Mr. Rowe, who will take office on November Ist, 
is at present associated with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company as second vice-president 
in charge of the bond portfolio. His entire business 
life has been spent in the investment field, which 
he entered immediately after graduation from Harvard 
College in 1922. His first connection was with the 
First National Corporation of Boston; later he was 
with Merrill Oldham & Co., Inc., and subsequently be- 
came manager of the Boston office of Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York. He has been with the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company since 1934. 

A native of Brookline, Mass., he is vice-president, 
trustee and member of the board of investment of 
the Brookline Savings Bank. He is a director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association and vice-president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs of New England. Active 
in church affairs, he is treasurer of Christ Church 
Cathedral of Episcopal Diocese of Western Massa- 
chusetts and a member of the finance committee of the 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts. 


A 40-hour, 5-day week and a salary increase of 
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National Life agencies at Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Cleveland, O.; Albany, Glens Falls, and Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and Burlington, Vt., were 
represented in the first of a series of Home Office 
Training Schools at the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montpelier, Vt., from September 17 to September 
29. One aspect of a plan to co-operate with its gen- 
eral agents in the development of a limited number 
of career underwriters, this two-week training school 
and others to follow at regular intervals are under 
the general supervision of Francis L. Merritt, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. J. Edward Deutsch 
is in direct charge of agents’ training. D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, superintendent of agencies, addressed the group 
of representatives at the school’s initial session on 
September 17. 


* * * 


To care for their expanding group business in Phila- 
delphia, the Great-West Life Assurance Company has 
appointed E. Albert Royer as group supervisor of 
their Philadelphia branch. In this capacity he will 
be in charge of the complete line of Group coverages 
written by the Frederick G. Higham Agency, which 
represents the Great-West Life in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Royer has a highly successful record in group insur- 
ance work, his experience including both selling and 
sales supervision. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and prior to entering the group in- 
surance field, was engaged in editorial work, and later 
in sales promotional activities for a manufacturing 


firm. 
& * * 


A group of seven representatives of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York met recently at the 
home office of the company, to confer with officials 
regarding the postwar program now being placed in 
effect. Representatives at the meeting were all mem- 
bers of the Presidents’ College Club, and were chosen 
for attendance at the conference because of their out 
standing success in the field. 


x * * 


E. Donald Hyer, an employee of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, has been elected 
vice-president of the Society of the Life Office Mair 
agement Association Graduates. The LOMA was 
formed in 1924, and has had permanent headquarter 
in New York City since 1934. Mr. Hyer has beet 
associated with the organization for several years, 
served as secretary of the group last term. Mr. Hye 
has been with the Mutual Life since 1926, and # 
employed in the Actuary’s Department. 
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for the 1945 National Quality Award, it is an- 

nounced by the joint committee composed of 
members of the Committee on Persistent Business 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau and the 
Committee on Conservation of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. This new institutional 
award offers further recognition to life underwriters 
who render outstanding service to their policyholders 
as reflected by the quality and persistency of their 
business and it will be sponsored each year by the two 
organizations. 

Representatives of 87 companies who are members 
of 242 loca] associations located in 47 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii are included in this 
total. Eight hundred and eighty-seven agents, 358 
general agents and managers, and 34 supervisors quali- 
fied for this year’s award. Twenty-nine women agents 
were among the successful candidates. 

Qualification certificates have been forwarded to the 
presidents of local life underwriters associations for 
presentation to the candidates at an early meeting. 
A small pocket replica of the certificate has been sent 
to each qualifier. 

Following a meeting of the joint committee held in 
Hartford last week it was announced that plans for 
the 1946 National Quality Award will be announced 
early in December. Certain refinements in the quali- 
fying regulations are now being studied by the com- 
mittee and full details of the new rules will be released 
at that time. Field men and women may file their 
applications for next year’s award any time after 
January 1 and the final date for filing applications 
will be March 31, 1946. Full information and appli- 
cation blanks will be made available to the field forces 
through their home offices, agency heads and local 
associations. 


A TOTAL of 1,279 field men and women qualified 


* * * 


Implements to educate the life underwriters of the 
country on the benefits available to veterans of World 
War II, with particular emphasis on National Service 
Life Insurance, have been sent to the 426 local units 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, it 
is announced by John D. Marsh, general agent, Lincoln 
National Life, Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
association’s National Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Col. Marsh, who until his recent separation from 
the service was chief of the Personal Affairs Division 
of the Army Air Forces, in charge of administering 
the National Service Life Insurance program, was re- 
cently appointed head of the N. A. L. U.’s veterans’ 
affairs group by Clancy D. Connell of New York, 
president. The work of his committee is a joint 
Project with the organization’s Division of Veterans’ 


Affairs, directed at the association’s New York head- 
quarters by Donald F. Barnes. 
* * * 


Louis H. Pink, former insurance commissioner of 
the State of New York, now president of Associated 
Hospital Service, has been added to the program for 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, Hotel Roose- 
velt, N. Y., October 17-18, according to Theodore Bud- 
long, chairman of the IAC’s program committee. 
Mr. Pink has just returned from the Philippines, 
where he was sent by President Truman to study prob- 
lems of reconstruction. He will speak at the luncheon 
Thursday (October 18) on “Rehabilitation of the 
Philippines.” It is understood that he will touch also 
on insurance in the Far East and relate some of his 


personal experiences. 
* ” ” 


H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut General Life, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, 
announces additional speakers on the regional meet- 
ing program of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers to be held October 23, 24 and 25. Paul 
Speicher, managing editor, The Insurance Research 
& Review, Indianapolis, will be featured as a speaker; 
Lynn S. Broaddus, manager, Guardian Life, will pre- 
sent a picture of association functions, and Mrs. 
Marion S. Eberle, director of the women’s division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, will speak on “The Why 
of Our Interest in Women’s Point of View.” 


x * * 


Claris Adams, president, Ohio State Life, will be 
the lead-off speaker at the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and Association of Life Agency Officers 
annual meeting, which will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, November 13-14-15. Wendell 
F. Hanselman, vice-president, Union Central Life, a 
member of the Research Bureau’s board of directors, 
is serving this year as chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the joint session. 


* * x 


The Institute of Home Office Underwriters will hold 
its ninth annual meeting November 19-20-21 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement of Charles J. Smith, secretary of the 
Institute. , 

The present membership of the Institute consists 
of over 135 companies and with the removal of all con- 
vention restrictions, the largest attendance in the 
history of the Institute is expected at the meeting this 
year. The program, which is now being prepared, 
will be announced later. 
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Excessive Lapse of NSLI Policies Causes 
Concern; Bradley Consults Advisory Group 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley, adminis- 
trator of veterans’ affairs, met in 
New York City recently with a 
committee of leaders in the insur- 
ance field to discuss plans for con- 
verting the government’s 125 billion 
dollar National Service Life Insur- 
ance business to a peacetime basis. 
Accompanying General Bradley was 
Harold W. Breining, assistant vet- 
erans’ administrator in charge of 
“the world’s largest insurance busi- 
ness,” which includes 16,000,000 
policyholders, past and present 
members of the armed forces in this 
war. 

High ranking officials of leading 
private insurance companies make 
up the five-member committee, 
which has served the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in an advisory ca- 
pacity for the past two years. They 
will consider recommending 
changes in the basic national ser- 
vice life insurance law to adapt the 
government insurance coverage of 
the veteran to his peacetime needs. 


1,483,949 Policies Lapsed 
The present rate of lapses is con- 
sidered to be excessive and to indi- 


cate a need for some revision in the 
conditions surrounding the insur- 
ance. By Aug. 1, with an estimated 
2,500,000 discharges from service, 
some 1,483,949 policies had been 
allowed to lapse. At this time only 
96,158 had converted their insur- 
ance to permanent forms. 

This indicates that only one vet- 
eran out of 15 is interested enough 
to retain his insurance on a per- 
manent basis, a condition which is 
causing some worry among Vet- 
erans’ officials. 


Changes Considered 


Among proposals likely to be dis- 
cussed is the advisability of decen- 
tralizing insurance activities now 
performed in Washington and New 
York to regional offices in the vari- 
ous states. 

Another proposal would lift pres- 
ent restrictions that require the in- 
sured to name only a close relative 
as beneficiary, leaving him free to 
designate whomever he may choose. 

Other possible changes to gear 
the insurance protection to the ci- 
vilian life and pursuits of the ex- 
service man, thereby encouraging 
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Mature in matters vital to life insurance poli- 
cies is the reward earned through forty years 
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him to retain his government in- 
surance after discharge, undoubted- 
ly will come up for discussion. 

Members of the advisory group 
are: 

Chairman — Ray Murphy, vice- 
president and actuary, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York 
City; Horace Bassford, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New 
York City; William Breiby, vice- 
president, Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Valentine Howell,  vice- 
president and actuary, Prudential 


-Insurance Company of America, 


Newark, N. J., and A. J. McAnd- 
less, president, Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 











FRIENDS PAY 
DIVIDENDS 








(Continued from page 21) 
he had the top number. We have 
natural friends, and friendly ac- 
quaintances. Recently an under- 
writer came to me and said he 
couldn’t do business with his 
friends. I asked him how many he 
had and he said about 400. My 
reply to him was: “Don’t kid your- 
self! You have what we call 
friendly acquaintances. Just get 


’ sick some time and be laid up in 


bed for six or eight weeks. You 
will see how many personal friends 
will call on you. You will be lucky 
if three or four show up. How- 
ever, you will have many friendly 
acquaintances get in touch with 
you.” 


Friendliness Pays Dividends 


Do not forget that friendliness 
pays the world’s biggest dividends. 
Why not grow rich on your friend- 
ships! Your sales talk is your op- 
portunity and you cannot spend too 


much thought, time and labor in 


continually making it stronger and 
stronger. You do not have to force 
your salesmanship on your friends. 
You can do more and go further 
with your service ability. Don't 
fail to keep in touch with your 
friends and to keep your friends im 
touch with your business. That, ! 
would say, is the only way to de 
velop doing business with your 
friends. 

The main reason why I find it 
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easy to do business with my friends 
is because I believe in visual sell- 
ing. I do very little talking. I 
merely display my material and let 
my friends talk. The hardest thing 
in the world for a salesman to do 
is to listen. 

In my opinion, a good visual 
sales kit is the backbone of an or- 
ganized sale. If you think that you 
can out-talk your prospect and that 
your sales talk is perfect, try this. 
Dictate your sales talk into a dicta- 
phone. Play it back and ask your- 
wif if you would buy if someone 
wid you that story in those words 
and in that tone of voice. Another 
suggestion—Try your sales talk on 
your wife. She will tell you how 
good you are. 

I find many underwriters who 
object to carrying a sales kit. I 
ask you, are you ashamed of your 
business? Are you ashamed of 
what you have to sell? The doctor, 
lawyer, architect, engineer, all 
carry some form of kit. Just re- 
member, receptionists or secre- 
taries do not turn down brief cases. 
They turn down the weak apolo- 
getic or slick callers who carry 
them. A good visual sales kit 
makes an agent’s story five times 
as clear as anything he might 
point out. 


Powerful Magnet 


Every other salesmen who calls 
on your prospect shows his samples 
or pictures of what he has to sell. 
We are selling something that is 
intangible. We must show life in- 
surance in action. Sight is the 
most important avenue to the mind. 
I am told that 83 per cent of all 
our mental expressions are re- 
ceived visually and only 17 per cent 
through all other senses. I say to 
you: use your pencil freely when 
explaining life insurance and you 
will not only visualize your points, 
but you will also command the un- 
divided attention of your prospect. 
The mind is busy with what the 
eye sees, and a moving pencil is a 
powerful magnet. 


Your Own Insurance 


You want your friends to buy 
more life insurance, but first of all 
how much do you own for the pro- 
tection of your family? Can you 
exhibit to your friends your own 
personal life insurance; or are you 
ashamed of the amount you own? 
Certainly I would rather see an. un- 
derwriter own $20,000 of term in- 
surance than $10,000 ordinary life, 
if he needed the additional protec- 


tion. I find many underwriters not 
carrying the necessary amount of 
life insurance and that is one of the 
reasons why they cannot sell their 
friends. When was the last time 
you reviewed your own life insur- 
ance program? When was the last 
time you purchased additional life 
insurance? 


Juvenile Sales 


How about selling the children of 
your friends? Juvenile sales are 
future sales for the future. The 
youngster that you insure today 
for a small policy may be a top 
ranking executive in the business 
world of tomorrow, and that is 
where you will get your future 


sales. The success of the New York 
Yankees and the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals baseball teams has been due to 
their farm systems of replacing the 
veterans with the younger ball 
players they have developed. After 
all, to get to the top you must start 
at the bottom. Therefore, we must 
keep building at all times. The an- 
swer is to insure the sons and 
daughters of your friends. 

Friends will always have a need 
for life insurance, and agents will 
always have to sell them. Remem- 
ber, no one ever failed in the life 
insurance business because he knew 
too many people who liked him. 
Every day in every way, extend 
your friendship frontier! 


TODAY’S POLICIES 
AT YESTERDAY’S RATES 


 —_— IT OR NOT, 


many persons are still buying life insurance 
from us at the old 3%% reserve rates effective 
10 years ago. They get Ordinary Life, for in- 
stance, at $20.82 per thousand at age 35. 


How do they get this break? 


Because a standard provision in Occidental’s 
Convertible Term policies guarantees the Ordi- 
nary Life rates that will be given the policy- 
holder in his converted policy — the rates in 
effect at the date of original issue 


Policyholders who bought Term insurance 
years ago are thus buying new permanent 
policies from us—at original rates. And those 
who buy Occidental Term insurance today re- 
ceive a contract guarantee that they may later 
convert to Ordinary Life at rates now in effect. 
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INFLATION 








(Continued from page 13) 


theory, exercise its sole power of 
money issue. The author here 
draws heavily upon Professor Irv- 
ing Fisher’s book, “100% Money.” 
The real cause of inflation is the 
failure of Congress to tax suffi- 
ciently hard. No nation can go 
broke if it keeps its men and ma- 
chines at work. 

It was not feasible to finance the 
demands of recent years from the 
corporations or the wealthier peo- 
ple. If the Treasury took 100 per 
cent of all incomes above $10,000, it 
would increase taxes by only enough 
to pay war expenses for about five 
days. There is no alternative to 
heavy taxation of the 50 million 
families and individuals who re- 
ceive $5,000 or less in a year. It 
may mean the suicide of democracy 
not to tax these masses of voters 
more heavily. This is the problem 
of every American. Every dollar 
spared for purchase of a_ bond 
means that the Treasury does to 
that extent not have to create new 
money by borrowing from a bank. 





A catastrophic inflation, in which 
a dollar could buy only one-tenth 
of what it does now, would mean 
that the 145 million life insurance 
policies in force in the nation would 
provide only enough money for our 
funerals. The economic disorder 
would be beyond imagining. The 
principal obstacle to averting such 
a national calamity is the wide- 
spread belief that we can escape a 
catastrophic inflation without tak- 
ing the necessary drastic steps. 
There is a total absence of under- 
standing of how dangerously we 
are flirting with inflation. The 
only way we can beat inflation is 
by uncompromising maintenance of 
price and wage controls and also 
by a major operation on the pocket- 
book of every income earner. 
Nearly every family in America 
today is a creditor of the United 
States Government. If there is a 
great inflationary rise in prices the 
creditors of. the government will 
be hurt most. Who will they be? 
All of us. This fact should lead to 


nation-wide pressure on our gov- 
ernmental managers — Democrats 
or Republicans—to put our federal 
finances in order so as to avert the 
general ruin of a catastrophic in- 
flation. 

Reference was made above to 











King Midas and the sterility of 
gold. Many readers may dismiggs 
this from their minds as an insub- 
stantial myth, even though it was 
illustrative of the world - wide 
events leading up to the crisis of 
1933. A further illustration can 
be given. In The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post there was a forceful ar- 
ticle by Edwin Lefévre entitled, 
“When in Doubt, Tax Twice.” The 
example which I wish to cite was 
credited by him to the economist 
Charles N. Edge. 

“In 1900 an insurance company 
wished to show the beauty and 
power of compound interest. They 
wished to show, in actual fact and 
not by mathematical tables, that the 
sum of $100 in gold invested at 4 
per cent would grow in thirty-four 
years to the sum of $380 in gold. 
They realized that in practice, to 
achieve .this result, no unforeseen 
error, bankruptcy, fraud or confis- 
cation could be allowed to happen. 


Their experimental investment 
fund was $700, which they decided 
to invest as safely as human mind 
could conceive at that date, 1900. 
They therefore deposited $100 at 
4 per cent interest in each of the 


Government postal-savings banks. 


of the seven richest countries in 
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the world—the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia and Japan—each country 
guaranteeing principal and interest 
in gold. 

“By 1934 the $100 in gold in- 
yested in the United States, com- 
pounded for 34 years, had become 
not $380 but only $228 in gold; in 
Great Britain not $380 but only 
$239; in France not $380 but only 
$77; in Italy not $380 but only 
$108; in Germany not $380 but 
nought; in Russia not $380 but 
nought; in Japan not $380 but 
$138. 

“The total sum invested, $700 in 
gold, had not become $2,660 in gold 
but only $790. 

“The insurance company is bit- 
terly disappointed with its experi- 
ment, for the $700 gold, com- 
pounded at the apparent interest 
rate of 4 per cent for 34 years, has 
grown to only $790 in gold, which 
is a compound interest rate of less 
than 3/10 of 1 per cent. In actual 
practice it can almost truly be said 
that gold is sterile and the return 
is nought.” 

In our review of literature re- 
garding inflation, reference has 
been made to the total national 
wealth of the United States as 
about $320 billions. In the Census 
Bureau’s report for 1922 this fig- 
ure appeared, and the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board reached 
approximately the same total for 
1937. Both are shown in the World 
Almanac for recent years. The 
Census Bureau’s subdivision was as 
follows: 

Billions 
Real property and improvements. $176 
Livestock 6 
Farm implements and machinery. 
Manufacturing machinery 
Railroads and their equipment.... 
Motor vehicles 
Street railways, pipe lines, etc.... 
All other 
These represent essentially things 
which man .has constructed upon 
the face of the earth by his own 
efforts. 

A very different tabulation has 
been presented by Secretary Har- 
old L. Ickes of the Department of 
the Interior, in an article in the 
American Magazine. He finds that 
the wealth of the United States is 
(a) $388 billions on the surface, 
including farms, forests, industries 
and such ilk, and (b) $11,635 bil- 
lions in underground resources, a 
total wealth of $12,023 billions. 
From the details which he presents 
it appears that $318 billions is the 
total value which he assigns to the 
things which man has created by 
the work of his hands, and that the 


balance is a gift from the Creator 
of all things and largely hidden be- 
neath the surface of the earth. 
The original of his $388 billions 
does not seem clear; possibly it is 
a misprint for $318. The tabula- 
tion given by Mr. Ickes is as fol- 


lows: 

Billions 
Public and private buildings, etc.. 
Industry—manufacturing 
Industry—utilities 
Forests, farms, fisheries 


Water power 
Petroleum, natural gas 
Iron ore and other minerals 


$12,023 
Now that the national debt has 


reached $280 billions and is still 
mounting, it is no doubt reassuring 
to learn that instead of nearly 88 
per cent of the assets of the com- 
munity this is not much more than 
2 per cent of the real wealth of 


- the United States. 


Construction vs. Destruction 


The two tabulations differ much 
as the conscious mind differs from 
the subconscious mind. The achieve- 
ments of the conscious mind are 
called reason and those of the sub- 
conscious mind are called passion. 
When man becomes willing to place 
a mortgage against the things he 
has constructed, he fortifies him- 
self with the thought that he can 
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go forth and produce more as the 
need arises. Thus he places a bet 
with himself, or he makes a ven- 
ture of faith, that his constructive 
efforts can exceed the inroads of 
the powers of destruction. 

Now, when it becomes evident to 
many thoughtful people that the 
balance is being broken and the 
forces of destruction are definitely 
gaining the upper hand over those 
of construction, we are shown the 
hidden riches which cannot be re- 
placed and which are not known to 
be within the creative powers of 
man to replenish or reconstruct. 

There remains, however, a fur- 
ther comment to be added to that 
of Secretary Ickes. Beyond the 
subconscious mind lies the uncon- 
scious—titanic, immense and un- 
measured. And in similar manner, 
beyond the contents of the earth, 
we have solar radiation as one of 
the most precious of assets. - Let 
us note what Dr. Harlan T. Stetson 
says in his book, “Sunspots and 
Their Effects”: 

“The sun is the greatest utility 
company by which mankind is 
benefited. Every year on the aver- 
age it raises 480 trillion tons of 
water to an average cloud height of 


4,000 feet, from which it drops 
again as rain. But this irrigation 
enterprise uses only a very small 
amount of the solar energy which 
reaches the earth. 

“If the Solar Power Company 
were to dispatch to the Federal 
Government the light bill of the 
United States for one year, it would 
call for a budget for illumination 
and heat of $327 quadrillions. 

“The cost of sunshine for Great- 
er New York City for just one day 
would amount to $100 millions. All 
power companies are but sub- 
sidiaries of a great holding com- 
pany—Solar Power. At the price 
of two cents a kilowatt hour, the 
total indebtedness of the earth to 
the sun since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion has been estimated at $110 
quintillions. 

“How fortunate that we do not 
need to create bond issues to care 
for the accumulated deficit. The 
estimated loss of weight in the sun 
due to radiation is 4,200,000 tons 
a second, but even then there is a 
supply for over 10 trillion years to 
come.” 

Here are some assets which the 
Secretary has not included in his 
tabulation. They also are not with- 


in the creative powers of man, and 
yet they are much more valuable 
than coal and will not become ex. 
hausted nearly so soon as will the 
coal and oil supplies and other min- 
eral deposits of the United States. 
The quadrillions of Solar Power 
dwarf those of the Secretary as 
completely as his trillions have 
eclipsed the billions heretofore es- 
tablished as a measure of the 
wealth of the United States. In- 
deed, do not the times call for 
astronomical calculations! 

And yet why should we not place 
a mortgage against the natural re- 
sources of the earth? When the 
oil is gone, we may expect that 
chemists will create it synthetically 
or give us a substitute inexpen- 
sively. We used to be dependent 
on the guano deposits from the 
shores of Chile for our nitrogen 
supply, but now we extract all we 
need from the atmosphere itself. 

Already Dr. C. C. Furnas of Yale 
in his book, “The Next 100 Years,” 
has intimated the practicability of 
piping powdered corn-stalk and 
similar glucose-bearing plant ma- 
terial from the tropics, if need be, 
for fuel in our cities. The indus- 
trial chemists are the real revolu- 


The Salesman 


It was exactly one hundred years ago, in 1845, 
that Henry David Thoreau left Concord and 
went to live in a hut at Walden Pond, where he 
wrote a book which came to be considered one of 
the classics. 


“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what we who are now far 
from home want and need. 
Please send me 25 copies so 
that I can pass them on to 


In that book, “Walden,” he wrote the following: 


others over here.” 


And 80, in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men in the 
armed services, following their reading of the Com- 
pany's 32 page booklet on National Service life in- 
surance, 

Information and advice, if sufficient and impar- 
tial, is always appreciated. That is why the life 
underwriter under arms, his buddies, and his loved 
ones at home, all regard Your Life Insurance so 
highly. It is concerned only with the serviceman's 
life insurance problems. It outlines clearly the 
unique benefits of National Service life insurance. 
It urges the serviceman, without exception, to re- 
tain and convert to a permanent plan his govern- 
ment policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 
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“Not long since, a strolling Indian went to sell 
baskets at the house of a well-known lawyer in 
my neighborhood. ‘Do you want to buy any bas- 
kets?’ he asked. 


“No, we do not want any,’ was the reply. 


“*What!’ exclaimed the Indian as he went out 
the gate. ‘Do you mean to starve us?’ 


“Having seen his industrious white neighbors 
so well off ... he had said to himself: I will go 
into business; I will weave baskets; it is a thing 
which I can do. Thinking that when he had made 
the baskets he would have done his part, and then 
it would be the white man’s to buy them. He 
had not discovered that it was necessary for him 
to make it worth the other’s while to buy them, 
or at least make him think that it was so, or to 
make something else which it would be worth 
his while to buy.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Independence Square ¢ Philadelphia 





tionaries, for they are even now 
creating new and strange materials 
for our use in the world of tomor- 
row. 

Coming back to earth again, we 
may note that the average “money 
value of a man” has been calcu- 
lated to be $40,000. Multiplying 
this by the 130 millions of popula- 
tion, we obtain about $5 trillions as 
the worth of the American people. 
This is of the same general order 
of magnitude as the $12 trillions of 
natural resources listed by Mr. 
Ickes. To bring it forward as an 
asset against which to borrow 
money would be in consonance with 
the axiom set forth by Mr. Charles 
N. Edge: “Prosperity is not bought 
with dollars; it is bought with 
work.” But some people would 
complain that it would amount to a 
system of slavery to borrow against 
the future working powers of the 
people. 

In passing, it is of interest to 
record the Census Bureau’s totals 
of national wealth—1900, $88 bil- 
lions; 1904, $107 billions; 1912, 
$186 billions; 1922-1942, $320 bil- 
lions. Since 1900 this increase in 
wealth has been paralleled by the 
development of the automobile and 
the electric light, for example. But 
would our forefathers in 1776 have 
been justified in including these 
prospective inventions as part of 
their wealth? Most people would 
say, “No.” The prevailing opinion 
was given by Mr. L. Seton Lind- 
say, formerly Vice President of the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who said before a group of 
Canadian insurance men, “Gold and 
nickel are potentially valuable only 
when someone locates them and 
takes the minerals from the 
ground.” 

In two books Dr. Seymour Har- 
ris of Harvard has reported his 
findings to the effect that the econ- 
omy of the United States is strong 
enough to support a national debt 
of $4,000 billions. These books are 
“Post-War Economic Problems” 
and “Economics of America at 
War.” He discussed the national 
wealth and found it to be about 
$320 billions. It is of interest to 
observe that the potential debt to 
which he refers‘is within the range 
of the $12,000 billions of wealth 
described by Secretary Ickes. 

Dr. Harris ‘makes a very per- 
suasive explanation of how the huge 
interest on such a national debt 
would be cared for so long as. it 
was owed by Americans to Ameri- 
cans. “We owe it to ourselves.” 
The national income is automati- 


cally increased by the amount of 
that interest, and thus the funds 
are made available out of which to 
make the yearly payments of in- 
terest. 

In the Summer of 1943 the life 
insurance companies of America 
began a concerted campaign of edu- 
cation, pointing out what each in- 
dividual can do in his private ca- 
pacity to prevent inflation. These 
are as follows: 

1. Buy and hold war bonds—to 
lend our country the money it needs 
to fight the war to victory. 

2. Pay willingly your share of 


taxes—including increased taxes— 
that our country needs. 

3. Provide for your own and your 
family’s future by adequate life in- 
surance and savings. 

4. Reduce your debts as much as 
possible and avoid making needless 
new ones. 

5. Buy only what you need and 
make what you have last longer. 

6. Live faithfully by the ration- 
ing rules to conserve goods of 
which there are shortages. 

7. Cooperate. with our Govern- 
ment’s price and wage stabilization 
program. 
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The life companies present a seri- 
ous problem which has already been 
discussed. 

The Insurance Law is only 30 pages 
long, but gives large discretion and 
power to the insurance commissioner 
and is a workable instrument. No gen- 
eral revision is necessary now. I have 
always favored shorter laws and more 
discretion to the supervising officer. 
Insurance companies say they favor 
short and simple laws, but when a 
statute is actually under consideration 
they insist that every detail be set 
forth as they fear large administra- 
tive discretion. The New York law is 
twelve times as long as the Philippine 
law. At some future time it would 
probably be wise to consider the gen- 
eral revision of the Insurance Law. 
But it is in many respects a satisfac- 
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tory statute to work under despite its 
lack of definite provisions. 

In addition to adding a chapter pro- 
viding for the rehabilitation and liqui- 
dation of insurance companies, which 
is urgently needed, I would like to 
suggest consideration of a few other 
amendments at this time. 


Financial Requirements 


There are already a sufficiency of 
companies doing business in the 
islands, both local and foreign. It has 
been suggested that some companies 
formerly doing business here be not 
relicensed even if they are financially 
sound. This seems to me a mistake ‘in 
policy. It would be most difficult to 
arbitrarily refuse any company upon 
the ground that there are already suf- 
ficient companies. Refusing a license 
to a foreign or United States com- 
pany would immediately raise the 
issue of nationalism which would be 
most unfortunate for the Common- 
wealth which is about to become an 
independent nation, and should adopt 
a broad and cooperative attitude 
towards all other nations. 

I do believe that consideration 
should be given to the strengthening 
of the financial requirements for li- 
censing United States and foreign 
companies and also for the organiza- 
tion of the local companies. This is 
the only fair way in which new com- 
panies can be discouraged. 

United States and foreign com- 


. panies are not required to maintain 


any required amount of their assets 
in the islands but foreign companies 
are required to make a deposit of 
$100,000. A company doing very little 


business has to deposit as much as 
the company which conducts a large 
business and assumes many liabilities 
here. It would seem to me that some 
consideration should be given to the 
possibility not only of increasing the 
deposit required of foreign companies 
which were not formerly in business 
here, but to provide for a deposit 
bearing some relationship to the 
amount of business conducted in the 
Philippine Islands. 


Qualifications 


The provisions with regard to the 
formation of local companies are also 
extremely generous. Only $125,000 has 
to be provided upon formation of a 
company and another $125,000 at the 
end of the year. The average require- 
ment in the States for capital and 
surplus is approximately $400,000 for 
a fire company and $500,000 for a life 
company. In practically all states the 
entire amount of the required capital 
and surplus has to be paid in before 
it can do business. Two new companies 
have already been organized in the 
islands, one has been licensed and the 
other is under consideration. No new 
company is necessary for the volume 
of business expected in the immediate 
years to come, but it is not possible 
to refuse a license upon any such gen- 
eral ground. I would suggest that this 
matter be given consideration and that 
the requirements for new companies 
be at least $250,000 for fire and marine 
companies to be provided immediately 
upon organization. The life field is 
much more difficult and requires 
larger capital. No new life insurance 
company should be permitted to form 
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with a capital and surplus less than 
$500,000. 

It is most unfortunate that the two 
local life companies are presently im- 
paired. There should be at least one 
strong local life insurance company 
in the isands. There is no mutual 
company among the ninety-five com- 
panies formerly doing business here. 
But in the United States mutual com- 
panies as well as stock companies 
have been of service, particularly in 
the life field. Competition between 
stock and mutual companies is bene- 
ficial to policyholders. About 90 per 
cent of the life insurance in the States 
is in mutual companies. Some thought 
should be given to the desirability of 
organizing a strong mutual life in- 
surance company in the Philippine 
Islands. 


Insurance Department 


The Insurance Section is now part 
of the Bureau of the Treasury, De- 
partment of Finance. In the States we 
have found that those insurance de- 
partments which are separate and 
have a responsibility of their own are 
usually better able to supervise effi- 
ciently than those which are a bureau 
in some other office. The necessity fo1 
keeping the insurance companies 
sound and regulating them adequately 
so that they will give proper service 
to policyholders is important and can 
be best exercised through a separate 
department which has full responsi- 
bility. It would seem to me that it is 
desirable not only to have a separate 
insurance department, but that the 
deputies and examiners should be paid 
salaries more commensurate with the 


important work which they carry on. 
The Chief of the Division receives 
only $5,100 which is equaled by the 
Chief Examiner of the Banking Bu- 
reau. The examiners of the Banking 
Bureau receive generally about $500 
more a year than those in the Insur- 
ance Section although the work is 
equally important and the examiners 
of the Insurance Section meet a 
greater variety of problems. The ex- 
aminers now receive from $2,040 to 
$2,580 a year and the assistant ex- 
aminers approximately $1,500. It 
would be a good investment for the 
Commonwealth to pay a more ade- 
quate salary for this work. 


Government Systems 


The government insurance plan was 
created in 1936 to provide protection 
for government employees. It began 
operation in 1937. It was made com- 
pulsory for most. The government 
contributed half of the premiums. The 
law provides that the government 
guarantees the fulfillment of the ob- 
ligations of the System. This plan is 
not under the supervision of the Di- 
vision of Insurance but, in the interest 
of safety, should be examined by the 
Insurance Department at least once 
every three years. 

At the request of the Finance De- 
partment we began an examirf&ation of 
this System. In view of the importance 
of this organization and the necessity 
that it be restored upon a sound ac- 
tuarial basis, we have requested the 
employment of an actuary to cooper- 
ate with our examiners. We suggested 
Dr. Roa because of his experience and 

(Concluded on Page 63) 
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The following is a letter written by 
the widow of a Bankers Life policy- 
holder who left the proceeds of a 
$10,000 policy with the company to 
be paid to her in monthly install- 


ments: 


“Dear Friends of the Bankers 
Life Company: Surely you have 
proved the truth of the adage ‘A 
friend in need is a friend indeed,’ 
for the Bankers Life has provided 
our only income since the death of 
my husband 15 years ago. During 
these 15 years never once has your 
check failed to reach me promptly 
each month. 


“You have kept us in comfort 
and educated my son to be a Minis- 
ter (soon to leave with his family 
as a missionary to Africa) and my 
two daughters as Registered Nurses 

one a First Lieutenant in the 
Army (returning home today after 
18 months overseas) and the other 
a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. 


“We, as a Christian family, trust 
God for our material needs as well 
as our spiritual, and since God has 
said ‘If any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and 
is worse than an infidel’ (1 Timothy 
5:8) we feel He guided my hus- 
band in selecting your Company as 
our guardian, that we might have 
the best care. 


“Having moved during the years 
we have come to know several of 
your representatives and the unfail- 
ing courtesy of each one has made 
us feel they were more interested in 
our welfare than all other policy- 
holders in the Bankers Life family. 


“Will you accept our sincere 
thanks and extend our thanks also 
to the faithful staff members who 
have served us?” 


BaNKE rsZj 


the Double Duty Dollar, — 


ore Metin ts 
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The UNION LABOR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 22, N. Y. 
MATTHEW WOLL, President 


570 Lexington Avenue 


An _old-line. institution, 


offering Group and Ordinary Life, and 


legal reserve 


Group Health. Accident and Hospitalization 


coverage. 


Inquiries regarding sales opportunities welcome. 











Montgomery, Alabama 
eee ® 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

e* @«e 
Address inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
































FIDELITY REPRESENTATIVES CASH IN 
ON THE COMPANY'S DIRECT MAIL 


Each name circularized had a first year premium 


value of $4.68. 


Each lead received had a first year premium value 
Average size case 
$5,031.89 


Average Premium 


$284.33 





of $49.38. 
Actual 1944 results of Fidelity’s 


Direct Mail Lead Service 











THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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e CANADIAN LETTER 
By Our Staff Correspondent 


E had lunch with a business executive the other 
day and he brought up a point that, we think, 
is interesting enough to pass along. 

His story is that he was approached by one of the 
more prominent and successful life underwriters in 
Toronto; and it was arranged that this life under- 
writer would be given one-half hour of the executive's 
time to lay out a complete insurance plan which would 
provide a guaranteed annuity for life should the ex- 
ecutive reach age 60; and, in the event of his death 
before 60, a guaranteed income for his wife and chil- 
dren. In view of the fact that the executive wanted 
to provide for his family “in the manner to which 
they are accustomed,” the agent was in an excellent 
position to put over a substantial new account. 











T the conclusion of the half-hour confab, the ex- 
ecutive had been “sold.” He gave the underwriter 
a check to cover the first year’s premiums and an ap- 
pointment was made with one of the company’s doc- 
tor’s to check him over. In view of the size of the risk 
involved, the medical examination was a pretty ex- 
tensive one and covered nearly every portion of his 
anatomy. The doctor packed his bag and went away. 
About a week later the agent called back and told 
the executive that his application had been rejected 
by the company’s board of medical referees. Asked 
why, the agent said he did not know. The executive 
asked the agent if it would be possible to talk to the 
doctor who had examined him so thoroughly. 
Contacted by phone, the doctor said that, while he 
knew the reason for the rejection, he was bound not to 
divulge this information. All he could recommend 
was a letter to the company’s head office which, he 
said, might be referred to the medical board of 
referees. The letter was sent and, in due course, a 
reply came back to the effect that the findings of the 
doctor and the referees were confidential. 


















ATURALLY, during all this time, the executive 
was worried. There was something wrong with 
him physically, but it was being kept a secret by the 
only people who knew. “You can’t imagine how I felt,”, 
he told the writer. “While waiting for an answer 
from the company I went out and saw a specialist 
who checked me over just as thoroughly as the com 
pany doctor did. I found out what was wrong and, fo 
put it bluntly, my time on this earth is limited.” 
The following frank statement, verbatim, of the 
executive may bite a little, but mean much, we think 
if relations between life insurance and the buying pub 
lic are to be furthered to the benefit of both. 










//| IFE insurance is probably the greatest benefit # 

mankind in the world today It is a mutual under 
taking and, I think, it should remain mutual, evel 
when a prospective policyholder has ceased to be of i 
terest to the business. The companies are quite prt 
pared to take our checks when we are in good shag 
and offer a minimum of risk. As a matter of courte 
—as a matter of all that is humane in this world- 
they should tell us why we have been rejected. Tims 
in many cases, is an important element in the che 
ing of a disease. The loss of time may mean the lo 
of a life.” 





















wou 





PASSING JUDGMENT - 
By Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


HAVE just read Paul DeKruif’s newest book, “The 

Male Hormone,” a record of an 86-year search for 
the pure quintessence of masculinity. After it was 
found in 1935, the organic chemists were ready to 
synthesize the life-giving male hormone in any de- 
sired quantity. According to DeKruif, numerous ex- 
periments have proved that the male hormone renews 
the tissues of aging men and brings hope for the ex- 
tension of the working lives of millions of Americans. 

| have no idea of the aecuracy of DeKruif’s state- 
ments. I do know that he quotes extremely reputable 
medical men and builds a strong case for increasing 
the span of life as a result of the discovery of the male 
hormone. He writes convincingly of numerous experi- 
ments that indicate that the organic chemists really 
have got hold of something. 

After putting the book down, I found myself won- 
dering how the life insurance companies reacted—if 
they reacted at all—to the discovery of the male hor- 
mone and the subsequent experiments. For here is 
something that conceivably could add 30 years to the 
average life. Is it the function of life insurance com- 
panies merely to measure actuarially the life span, or 
should they be genuinely interested in increasing it? 
Would you say that adding 30 years to the average life 
comes under the heading “Service to Policyholders” or 
would you take the position that “Service to Policy- 
holders” means only the streamlining of annual state- 
ments. 

I believe that the obligation to policyholders extends 
far beyond the changing of beneficiaries. Our com- 
panies have grown to the point where there should be 
a conscious’ réalization of not only a community or 
national obligation, but a-world obligation. Our in- 
terest in the health of the world should be aggressive, 
not passive. 

A notable step in that direction was taken this year 
with the establishment of the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund. The companies are to be congratu- 
lated on this constructive move forward. The well 
being of mankind at large is bound to be advanced. 

And so, it seems to me that the life insurance com- 
panies might well be vitally interested in the discovery 
of the male hormone. Obviously, if the evidence points 
unmistakably to failure, the companies should drop 
it. But if, as seems likely, there is reason to believe 
that a significant discovery has been made, the com- 
panies should be interested in investigating and follow- 
ing through. It is possible that conclusive tests might 
require 10 or 15 years. Who is in a better position to 
devote the time and money necessary than the life 
Insurance companies? Who has a greater obligation 
to the people? 

Public relations has been a subject of great interest 
‘o the life insurance companies. I can imagine noth- 
ing that would cement the bond between the public 
and the companies more strongly than a concerted 
effort to test the validity of the claims that the male 
hormone will prolong the working lives of millions. 

Obviously, I do not wish to confine the scientific re- 
search to the male hormone. I think that anything 
that promises to improve the health of the people is 
the business of the life insurance companies. Measur- 


ing lives is no longer enough. Let’s improve—and ex- 
tend—them. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANC COMPANY 


of Worcester Massachusetts 


A CENTURY OLD 
BUT IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


General insurance brokers and agents of other companies 
having surplus business to place, are continually impressed 
with the liberality of State Mutual underwriting and the 
swift and friendly service jointly performed by the General 
Agents and the Home Office of this old, but alert, New 
England company. ’ 


A complete line of contracts, including juvenile down to one 
day with payor clause, substandard up to 500% mortality, 
single premium, double indemnity, disability waiver, at- 
tractive illustrations, sharp sales tools are some of the ad- 
vantages gained in ‘Throwing Your Life Line” to 


“STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1844 © NOW IN ITS SECOND CENTURY * 1945 











SWORDS into 
PLOWSHARES 


Peace comes ... and men lay down 
their arms, the national security pre- 
served and made safe for the genera- 
tions to come. 

There must be individual security, 
too ... and thinking men, through the 
services and assistance of Life Insur- 
ance, will build their own economic 
security. 

Life Insurance is ready to help. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
IN Colu 
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Accident or Disease? 


features for accidental death are written, there 
will be litigation involving them. The chance of 
getting “double money” is so attractive that the 
slightest hint of an accident seems to justify a suit for 
the added benefits. In the case of Burr vs. The Com- 


Ss: long as accident policies and double indemnity 








mercial Travelers Mutual Accident Association of 
America (New York Supreme Court, App. Div.: De- 
cided June 29, 1945), the plaintiff was the beneficiary 
of her deceased husband’s accident policy. This policy, 
according to its terms, precluded a recovery, unless 
death was caused “solely and exclusively by external 
violent and accidental means.” 

The deceased had been driving along a road which 
was lined with high snow banks. The car of the 
policyholder went into one. of these snow banks and 
could not be extricated. Deceased obtained a shovel 
from a distant farm house and, upon his return to his 
car, he started shovelling snow away from its wheels. 
The assured fell against the shovel. He was helped 
inside his car where he lay in faint and exhaustion for 
20 minutes before a passing motorist took him to a 
hospital where he was pronounced dead on arrival. 

Under this statement of fact, the Court decided that 
the jury’s verdict of accidental death was warranted. 
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One of the judges dissented and his views seem to be 
supported by common sense. He contended that over- 
exertion is not an accidental cause of death and that 
the assured died of a heart attack. 


Term Insurance vs. Continuous Contract 

An accident policy generally is regarded as a specie 
of term contract, renewable at the option of the 
insurer. However, an insurer may estop itself from 
denying that such a contract is not continuous and 
non-cancellable like a life insurance policy. As a mat- 
ter of fact that is exactly what happened in the case 
of Harwell vs. Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association (South Carolina Supreme Court: Decided 
August 17, 1945). 

The plaintiff obtained from the defendant a policy 
known as the “Special Automobile Accident Policy.” 
The insured over a period of seven years had increased 
the death benefits from $1,000 to $1,700. The whole 
policy contained conditions which gave it a dual nature, 





partly accident and term and partly life and continu- 
ous. In exceedingly fine print at the end of the policy 
it was stated that the policy was renewable only at the 
option of the insurer. The insurer refused to reneW 
and the insured brought action to have his rights 
declared. 
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The highest court of South Carolina held for the 
insured, basing its findings on the inconsistent terms 
of the policy with regard to the nature of the duration 
of the contract. 


Simple Interest vs. Compound Interest 


Is a company warranted in compounding interest on 
an unpaid policy loan thereby shortening the coverage 
term? This question was posed by a recent case. (State 
of Missouri vs. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Decided Sept. 4, 1945). The policy in ques- 
tion was issued in 1919 and in 1923. The assured bor- 
rowed on the policy. This loan was increased from 
time to time and was never repaid. Interest, which 
was not paid annually, was added to the principal of 
the loan. In 1928 the policy lapsed for non-payment 
of premium and the insured died a year later. 

The beneficiary contended that, if interest had not 
been compounded, the policy would have been extended, 
pursuant to its terms, beyond the day when the assured 
died. The policy did not contain any provision for 
the compounding of interest on loans but the assured, 
in a subsequent assignment agreement, had consented 
thereto. The Appellate Court of Missouri construed 
the assignment as having been incorporated into the 
policy and the verdict, rendered in favor of the com- 
pany, was affirmed. 


Termination of Insurance 


Individual coverage under a group policy usually 
terminates upon the discharge of an employee or upon 
the failure of an employer to make the required con- 
When the proper payment has been made, 


tribution. 
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what evidence of discharge will support the refusal of 
an insurer to pay death benefits? 

In the case of John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company vs. Shoun (Tennessee Court of Appeals; De- 
cided June 28th, 1945), the question submitted to the 
jury was whether the deceased employee had been 
temporarily laid off or whether he had been perma- 
nently discharged. 














~ 


Shoun, the employee, had refused to do certain work 
and was discharged. The employer made out a “termi- 
nation of employment slip” and the records so indi- 
cated. The employee shortly afterwards was killed in 
an automobile accident. The premium covering Shoun 
had been paid and the company would not honor the 
beneficiary’s claim on the grounds that the employment 
had terminated. Despite the rather conclusive evi- 
dence of the employee’s discharge, as indicated in the 
records, the plaintiff-beneficiary prevailed upon trial 
and the Appellate Court affirmed the verdict on the 
grounds that the discharge could be construed as a 
“spanking” for disobedience, and that it reasonably 
could be presumed that the employer, of a proven 
paternalistic nature, intended to re-employ Shoun. 
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Other Companies Act on the War and 
Aviation Features of Their Policies 


ties in the Pacific most life in- 

surance companies have drasti- 
cally modified or discontinued the 
use of war and aviation restrictions 
in their policies. The new programs 
of a number of companies were dis- 
cussed in the last issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. The action taken by 
others are noted as follows: 


G ities: the cessation of hostili- 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR 
LUTHERANS 


Effective September 18 this asso- 
ciation discontinued the use of its 
war risk and aviation rider and 
cancelled all riders attached to out- 
standing certificates. The associa- 
tion is paying the full difference 
between the amount of benefits 
paid under certificates which were 
held by members in service and the 
amount which would have been 
paid in the absence of the rider. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Since the official V-J Day, American 
United Life policies have not con- 
tained war or war service limitations, 
other than those contained in the 
disability and double indemnity 
benefits. The company’s new aviation 
provisions adopted July 31, are 
being continued except that issues 
for individuals who are members 
of, or about to enter the Armed 
Forces, will include a five-year avia- 
tion exclusion unless the character 
of the service dictates the use of 
the permanent exclusion rider. 

On deaths occurring after the 
official V-J Day there has been no 
limitation on the amount payable 
under policy because of military 
or naval service, except for a six 
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months’ period on certain deaths 
occurring as a result of causes 
originating prior to that date. 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


Since August 23 new policies of 
the Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
have been issued without the war 
clause. On September 1 the com- 
pany made provision to grant full 
coverage on aviation hazards. Stu- 
dent pilots are being accepted at 
an additional premium of $15 per 
thousand per year. Private pilot 
ratings range from $5 per thou- 
sand per year to $15, depending 
upon the total amount of flying ex- 
perience. Transport and commer- 
cial pilots on non-scheduled flights 
are rated $7.50 but on scheduled 
routes or flying company-owned 
planes the rating is $5 in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Central 
America, the West Indies, and 
South America. Flights to Hawaii, 
Bermuda or trans-oceanic countries 
are covered with an extra premium 
of $10. Non-scheduled passengers 
flying in company-owned planes for 
100 hours per year or more are 
rated on the basis of .02 cents per 
hour of flying time. Taxi, charter, 
pleasure or commercial passenger 
flying exceeding 50 hours per year 
is rated at 0.4 cents per hour of 
flying time. For the time being, 
military pilots, crews and passen- 
gers will not be covered. Testing, 
crop dusting, and other more haz- 
ardous types of flying are receiving 
individual consideration. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 


On August 22 the Business Men’s 
Assurance Company discontinued 








attaching war risk supplements to 
life insurance contracts issued to 
civilians, regardless of their age. 
A company announcement stated 
that, while this action did not affect 
policies in force, the end of hostili- 
ties would eliminate most situa- 
tions in which the war risk supple- 
ment would limit the payment of 
proceeds on civilian policyowners. 

This elimination of the war risk 
supplement followed closely the ex- 
tension of aviation benefits to all 
applicants for accident insurance 
and the introduction of the new 
aviation accident supplement which 
provides protection for pilots and 
the members of the crew. 

















CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has terminated 
the war and military service re- 
strictions, other than aviation re- 
strictions, contained in all out- 
standing war and aeronautics pro- 
visions. This termination became 
effective September 2, 1945, and ap- 
plies to the war riders of existing 
policies of all insureds now living, 
whether with the Armed Forces or 
in civilian life and wherever lo- 
cated. At the same time the use of 
the war clause in new insurance 
issued to members of the Armed 
Forces, as well as to civilians, has 
been discontinued. 














CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


All war restriction riders and 
total and permanent disability pro- 
visions contained in outstanding 
policies of the Continental Ameri- 
can Life are being interpreted as 
though World War II had ended on 
September 2 at 12.01 A. M., East- 
ern War Time. 

Under this interpretation, as long 
as present conditions continue, 
military or naval service ceased to 
be military or naval service in time 
of war at the time stated. There 
fore, if the death of one of Conti- 
nental American’s policyholders it 
military service did occur after the 
time stated, either in this country 
or abroad, there would be no fr 
striction of liability under the com 
pany’s war clauses, unless the death 
resulted from cause ere aris 
ing while in the proscrtbed military 
or naval service prior to Septem 
ber 2 last, and occurred within sik 
months after that date. In such 

event, the restriction of liabiliff 
under the war clause would still ¥ 
in effect. As to aviation, with this 
new interpretation, the restrictio 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
Liberalizes war and aviation restrictions. 


Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 71. 


AETNA LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale for !944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Suspends use 
of war and aviation rider. Sept., 1946, 
Pg. 68. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944. Pq. 56. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Removes war restrictions for some 


Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Offers New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
March, 1945, Pg. 62. Eliminates war and 
aviation restriction. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945, Pg. 62. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Removes seme war restrictions. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60 , 


CANADA LIFE 
Adopts new dividend plan. Aug., 1948, 
Pg. 61. ‘ 

COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. Elimi- 
nates war clause, Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945, 
Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pg. 60. Grants accident 
coverage to air travel passengers without 
extra premiurn, May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944, Pg. 42. Aviation program includes com- 
mercial airline pilots and members. Aug., 
945, Pg. 60. Removes war clause from 
policies. Sept., 1945, Pq. 68. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 
Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944, Pg. 44. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 


New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31. Removes war and aviation from 
policies. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF U. S. A. 


War restrictions dropped from new policies. 
Sept., 1945, Pq. 68. 


EQUITABLE LIFE,*DES MOINES 
Suépends the war clause from new policies. 
Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


New policies issued without war clause. Sept., 


945, Pg. 68. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 58. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. War and aviation exclu- 
sion riders discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds to line of child's policies. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 6}. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 

Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945, Pg. 60. Reduces war- 
time restriction in policies. June, 1945, Pg. 
62. Aviation program extended. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60. War and aviation restrictions gen- 
erally removed. Sept., 1945, Pq. 68. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 1944, Pg. 
31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first quar 
ter of 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. War and 
aviation restrictions generally removed. Sept. 
1945, Pg. 68. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
War rider dropped on juvenile policies ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945, Pg. 62. te 
gins to write air pilots and crews. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 62. War restrictions removed. Sept 
1945, Pg. 68. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
New basis for single premium annuities, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend scale con- 
tinued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept. 1944, Pg. 56. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


New Retirement Income rates adopted. 
March, 1945, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945, Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Issues Endowment at 18 policy. Oct., 1944, 
Pg. 50. Discontinues general use of war and 
aviation rider. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. Aviation pro- 
gram broadened. Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2% per cent basis. March, 
1945. Pq. 62. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Begins insuring children below age 5. June 
1945, Pg. 60. Ceases attaching war hazard 
and aircraft agreement. Sept., 1945, Pq. 69. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944, Pg. 42. War clause dis- 
continued. Sept., 1945, Pq. 69. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Program for civil airline pilots. March, 1945, 
Pg. 60. War clauses dropped. Aviation 
practice modified. Sept., 1945, Pq. 69. 








NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944, Pg. 42. War and aviation restric- 
tions liberalized. Aug., 1945, Pg. 6!. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
General adjustment of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945, Pg. 60. War exclusion rider discon- 
tinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Junior Estate Policy introduced, Nov., 1944, 
Pgs. 76 and 78. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Wor and aviation program broadened. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Resets Substandard Limits. Dec., 1944, Pg. 
42. Adopts 2!/% interest basis. Jan., 1945, 
Pg. 62. New rates on airplane pilots adopted. 
April. 1945, Pg. 60. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
War clause eliminated. Aviation restrictions 
modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
War rider discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
War and aeronautics exclusion provision 
dropped. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale after July |, 1945, set. June, 
1945, Pg. 62. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies placed on American Experience and 
2'/. per cent basis. May, 1944, 2: 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pq. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Adjust dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. Reduces some war haza-d 
extra premiums. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 
Issues $5,000 juvenile policy in New York. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60. Liberalizes non-medical 
underwriting rules in Louisiana. June. 1945, 
Pq. 62. Revises war and aviation program. 
Sept. 1945, Pg. 70. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 


SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, COL. 
Mokes rate revisions and policy changes. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed Sept., 1944, Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 


New dividend scale effective May 1, 1944. 
May, 1944. Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944, Pg. 52. Dividend scale 
effective May |, 1945, adopted April, 1945, 
Pg. 60. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale in 1945. Dec., 
1944, Pg. 42. 


SUN. LIFE, MONTREAL CANADA 
Child's $5,000 policy issued. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 63 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Por rates increased. Sept., 1944, Pg. 58. 











of liability applies only while the 
aircraft is operated for training. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


The Equitable Life of Iowa an- 
nounced on August 20, 1945, that, 
effective at once, war clauses would 
not be included in new policies ex- 
cept on members of the armed 
forces, and that aviation cases 
would be individually underwrit- 
ten. 

Effective as of September 1, 
1945, such war and aviation riders 
on policies issued since December 
7, 1941, will be considered inopera- 
tive, except for excluded aviation 
hazards and except for death with- 
in six months after September 1 
resulting directly or indirectly 
from injuries sustained or illness 
contracted prior to the date of the 
announcement. 

The company will observe the 
following underwriting practices 
in connection with these new rul- 
ings: For civilians the change in 
the induction age limit under the 
Selective Service permits the com- 
pany to modify the underwriting 
of men classified 1-A and it will, 
therefore, consider those who have 
attained their twenty-sixth birth- 
day for term insurance, income dis- 
ability, waiver of premium or acci- 
dental death benefits. 

Individual consideration will be 
given to members of the armed 
forces for limited amounts and war 
clauses will not be included but 
aviation provisions comparable to 
those included in the latest war 
clause will be attached to policies. 
Income disability, waiver of pre- 
mium or accidental death benefits 
will not be granted. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Guarantee Mutual Life dis- 
continued the use of its war and 
aviation exclusion agreement on all 
policies issued by the home office 
after August 31. 

Policies to which war and avia- 
tion exclusion agreements are at- 
tached will be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with the more liberal 
clause of August 1, 1945, which 
provides, in part, for the liberaliza- 
tion of aviation coverage to exclude 
only death resulting from travel or 
flight in, or descent from any air- 
craft operating for military pur- 
poses, or operating for aviation 
training, or for which the insured 
is acting as pilot or crew member. 

If waiver of premium, payor 
waiver, or accidental death benefit 
rider attached to a policy excludes 
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flight in any aircraft, this will be 
interpreted in accordance with the 
more liberal clause recently adopted 
to give full coverage to flight while 
the insured is a fare paying pas- 


‘senger traveling on a regular com- 


mercial airline. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 


The Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company has discontinued 
the routine use of the aviation 
rider on all new business, both 
military and civilian. The effective 
date was September 10. When the 
application indicates that an avia- 
tion hazard exists, an aviation 
questionnaire is provided for the 
purpose of obtaining additional in- 
formation. Each aviation hazard 
will be treated in accordance with 
the degree of hazard and may be 
issued with an aviation rider, a 
proper rating, or as standard in- 
surance as circumstances permit. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
has removed war and aviation lia- 
bility limitations from its policies 
issued during the war emergency 
period, with certain exceptions as 
to aviation. This action is retro- 
active as to deaths occuring on or 
after September 2, the official 
V-J Day. 

The limitation of liability inci- 
dent to war hazard will not apply 
in settlement of claims for deaths 
occurring on or after that date. 

Also, in case of death on or after 
September 2, there will be no limi- 
tation of liability on policies which 


carried the war and aviation rider, . 


unless the insured had an air 
pilot’s license, was a pilot, student 
pilot or crew member of any type 
of aircraft, or was in training for 
such duty, when the insurance was 
applied for. Moreover, even in such 
cases liability will not be limited 
unless death results from travel in 
or descent from aircraft operated 
for military or naval purposes or 
for training, or in which the poli- 
cyholder acts as pilot or crew 
member. 

This action by the Massachusetts 
Mutual automatically operative 
as to all policies affected by it. No 
endorsement of individual policies 
is necessary. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has discontinued the prac- 
tice of including war-aviation re- 


strictions in life insurance benefits 
generally. Additionally, the com- 
pany has taken action whereby the 
war and aviation restrictions in- 
cluded in policies issued during the 
war period will cease to be effective 
after February 15, 1946. 

The war and aviation restric. 
tions used in the United States by 
the Metropolitan provided that all 
deaths caused by normal means 
were fully covered even while the 
insured was in military service 
abroad. Under most policies the in- 
sured was protected against avia- 
tion hazards while flying as a 
passenger. 

Policies of the company contain- 
ing disability and double indemnity 
benefits provide that these benefits 
will be suspended while the assured 
is in military service in time of 
war. The Metropolitan automati- 
cally restored the disability bene- 
fits as of August 15 as to claims 
arising thereafter. 

The treatment of aviation haz- 
ards was liberalized some time ago 
by the Metropolitan. Extra premi- 
ums for aviation hazards have been 
substantially reduced. In a few 
eases where aviation hazards can- 
not be assumed at the normal rates 
or at an extra premium the com- 
pany may offer arrangements 
whereby certain aviation hazards 
would not be assumed. In general, 
the special underwriting rules 
adopted by the Metropolitan be- 
cause of wartime conditions have 
been discontinued and the practices 
applicable to peacetime have been 
restored. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


There will be no limitation of 
the amount payable under any pol- 
icy of the Monumental Life be- 
cause of the insured’s being in the 
military or naval forces during 
World War II when death occurs 
on or after September 2, 1945. Cer- 
tain deaths which occur during the 
succeeding six months from causes 
originating prior to September 2, 
1945, are excepted. Aeronautic re 
strictions, however, will continue 
in effect because they are not con- 
tingent upon a state of war. 

The same date of September 2 
will be used in the interpretation 
of coverage under disability and 
double indemnity provisions. 

Industrial policies and special 
class monthly policies will be issued 
beginning September 17, without 
war and aeronautic restrictions. 

Regular ordinary policies and 
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monthly 
amounts of $1,000 or over will be 
issued without war and aeronautic 
restrictions unless the applicant is 
in the armed forces or the applica- 


ordinary policies in 


tion indicates aviation hazard 
other than as fare-paying passen- 
ger, in which case a separate aero- 
nautic restrictions rider will be 
attached, with the same aviation 
limitations contained in the com- 
pany’s present rider. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Policies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life issued on or after Sep- 
tember 6 contain no restrictions as 
to war or aviation. 

For the present, the status of 
policies issued after Pearl Harbor 
and before September 6 and sub- 
ject to the war clause remain un- 
changed. Since July 13, 1945, there 
has been no limitation of coverage 
in the case of death resulting from 
transportation as a simple passen- 
ger in any aircraft anywhere in 
the world. 


OHIO STATE LIFE 


Except for the six months’ ex- 
tension applying to those suffering 
from wounds or diseases which had 
their inception while in the armed 
services outside the home area, or 
in the case of a civilian,- as a result 
of an act of war outside the home 
area before September 2, the mili- 
tary or naval service and civilian 
travel accidents sections of the war 
and aviation provisions of Ohio 
State Life policies are now inop- 
erative with respect to deaths oc- 
curring on or after September 2. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 


Since August 28 all new Pan- 
American Life policies have been 
issued without war and aviation 
restrictions except when the appli- 
cant is actually in the Armed 
Forces or where an aviation hazard 
exists that is not covered by extra 
premiums. 

If the applicant is in the Armed 
Forces a liberalized war clause is 
being used which excludes only 
death as the result of an act of war 
or travel in military aircraft. Pilot- 
ing activities are also excluded if 
the applicant is a milit pilot. 

War clauses on ea. «ing policies 
are being interpreted as though the 
war ended on Mav 8 in Europe and 
August 20 in other theaters. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


World War II is to be considered 
ended on August 14 in the inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the 
policies and supplementary agree- 
ments of the Penn Mutual Life. 

The war and aviation risk pro- 
vision has been cancelled as of Au- 
gust 15 for persons who on that 
date were civilians or members of 
military reserves with inactive 
status. The war and aviation risk 
provision will bé cancelled upon 
termination of active military sta- 
tus to members of the Armed 
Forces on active duty on August 
15. Prior to cancellation, however, 
the war and aviation risk provision 
will be modified to grant full cov- 
erage except for aviation where the 
cause of death occurred after Au- 
gust 14, 1945, if in the Pacific 
area on or after May 8, 1945, in 
other areas. At the same time the 
aviation restriction of the war and 
aviation risk provision will be 
modified to apply the restrictions 
only while the insured is in the 
Armed Forces and is flying in a 
military aircraft, except that full 
coverage will be granfed for pas- 
senger flying in a military aircraft 
between two points in the home 
area unless the aircraft is being 
used for training purposes. 

Where outstanding policies con- 
taining special aviation clauses 
(other than those of the war and 
aviation risk provision) which, in 
general, grant full aviation cover- 
age only as a fare-paying passen- 
ger on commercial airlines, the lim- 
itations will be modified so as to 
grant coverage for all passengers 
flying anywhere in the world ex- 
cept when the insured is in the 
Armed Forces and is flying on a 
military aircraft outside the home 
area, or inside the home area if the 
aircraft is being used for training 
purposes. This modification will 
apply to the first $10,000 of life in- 
surance on any one life and to such 
larger amounts as may be found 
upon review to come within the 
company’s limits of retention for 
the type of risk. 

The company is now accepting 
applications made by persons still 
on active duty in the Air Forces 











EVISIONS of the war and 

aviation programs of other 
life insurance companies will 
be discussed in the November 
issue of The Spectator. 








for restoration of disability and 
double indemnity benefits termi- 
nated because of war service. Evi- 
dence of insurability will be re- 
quired. A suspension of coverage 
under double indemnity agree- 
ments was terminated as of August 
15. While the resumption of pre- 
mium payments under these agree- 
ments would normally begin at the 
end of the period of suspension, no 
premiums will be charged prior to 
the next regular premium falling 
due on or after November 1, 1945. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


The Union Mutual Life ceased on 
August 24 attaching the war risk 
provisions to new policies issued on 
the lives of civilians, unless a spe- 
cial hazard exists. 

Amounts payable in the event 
that death occurs after Sept. 2, will 
not be reduced because of limita- 
tions in any war risk exclusion 
provision. Settlement of claims un- 
der riders covering disability or 
double indemnity benefits will not 
be affected by this ruling. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


The United States Life has lim- 
ited extra premiums on its world- 
wide travel coverage and has under 
consideration the revision of for- 
eign residence extras. New policies 
are being issued without restrictive 
clauses in respect to military ser- 
vice and civilian war casualty. The 
company will announce action on 
war-time restrictigns on existing 
policies at a later date. 

* o a. 


General American 


Continues Scale 

The current dividend scale on 
participating annual premiam poli- 
cies issued by General American 
Life has been continued for the 
dividend year ending July 30, 1946. 
This is the eighth consecutive year 
that the present dividend scale has 
remained unchanged on annual pre- 
mium participating contracts. A 
new, slightly lower scale has been 
adopted for the dividend year on 
single premium insurance policies 
and single and annual premium re- 
tirement annuity policies. 

The rate of guaranteed and ex- 
cess interest on policy proceeds left 
with the company under optional 
modes of settlement and on divi- 
dends left on deposit under policies 
issued: by General American Life 
will continue at the current rate 
of 3.75 per cent. 
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Penn Mutual Revises 
Junior Program in N. Y. 


Following the recent revision of 
the law in New York liberalizing 
the conditions under which juvenile 
policies may be issued in that State, 
Penn Mutual Life adopted a new 
program for junior lives there. The 
effective date was June 1. 

From ages 0 to 4 inclusive the 
two types of coverage formerly 
available from ages 0 to 10 are 
available. They are (1) graded 
benefit form under which the ulti- 
mate amount of insurance is not 
reached until age 10. The maxi- 
mum as well as the minimum ulti- 
mate amount is $1,000. (2) Return 
premium form under which the 
death benefit prior to age 10 con- 
sists of a return of premiums. 

The minimum amount issued on 
this form is $1,000. The maximum 
amount that can be issued is $1,100 
unless the applicant has in force on 
his own life at least two times as 
much insurance as that in force 
and applied for on the life of the 
child. The maximum amount is- 
sued in any event is $10,000. 


Ages 5 to 9 


Two types of coverage are now 
issued at these ages. They are (1) 
full benefit form under which the 
full amount of insurance is payable 
from the date of issue, i.e., the 
same form as is regularly issued at 
ages 10 and over in all states. No 
insurance can be issued on this 
form unless the applicant has in 
force on his own life at least four 
times as much insurance as that in 
force and appled for on the life of 
the child. The maximum amount 
issued is $5,000. (2) Return pre- 
mium form for ages 0 to 5, which 
meets the need for amounts of in- 
surance in excess of $5,000 and for 
those cases where the situation 
meets the company’s ordinary un- 
derwriting requirements but ‘not 
the New York Law’s requirement 
for the Full Benefit form, i.e., that 
the applicant have four times as 
much insurance as that in force and 
applied for on the life of the child. 

The minimum amount issued on 
this form is $1,000. The maximum 
amount that can be issued is $1,100 
unless the applicant has in force on 
his own life at least two times as 
much insurance as that in force and 
applied for on the life of the child. 
The maximum amount issued in 
any event is $10,000. 

Only the full benefit form is is- 
sued from ages 10 to 16 inclusive. 
The total insurance on the child’s 
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life may not exceed $1,100 at age 
10 grading up to $1,500 at age 14 
unless the applicant has in force on 
his own life at least two times as 
much insurance as that in force and 
applied for on the life of the child. 


United L & A Adopts 
New S.P. Rates 


United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Concord, N. H., 
has replaced rates on single pre- 
mium policies with a new schedule 
effective August 1. Samples of the 
revised schedule follow: 








UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
R ites on Sir gle Premium Policies, Effective August 1, 1945 
Without Extra Benefits 








15-Year 20-Year 

Ave Life Endowment Endowment 
15 $353.94 $751.73 $574.95 
25 418.77 752.64 677.11 
35 502.65 756.77 685.65 
45 602.69 767.74 706 .50 
55 711,35 790.95 

65 819.44 

~ . 

Great-West Life Makes 


Juvenile Changes 


The age limit for the preferred 
risk ordinary life policies of the 
Great-West Life Assurance of Win- 
nipeg has been lowered to six years 
for amounts of $5,000 and over. 
The ordinary life endowment at 85 
may now be written from birth in 
amounts of $1,500 and up. Both 
plans are participating. 


Union Mutual Puts 


Options on 214% Basis 


The Union Mutual Life of Port- 
land, Maine, has recomputed the 
settlement options of its policies in- 
volving life contingencies on a 
guaranteed interest rate basis of 
2% per cent. The interest rate used 
in the options was formerly 3 per 
cent. 

Insurance Annuity rates have 
been increased to conform with the 
change in settlement options and 
the Insurance Annuity at age 70 
has been added to retirement Ages 
55, 60 and 65 at which income un- 
der this plan may begin. 


Occidental Life Adds 


to Participating Plans 


Occidental Life of California has 
expanded its participating depart- 
ment and added several other poli- 
cies to its new rate book. Substand- 
ard rates have also been adjusted. 











Policies added to the participating 
department are all on the 2% per 
cent reserve basis. 

Among the new participating 
plans is the special retirement in- 
come policy maturing at ages 60 or 
65. The minimum amount for 
which it may be taken is $2,500. It 
carries first year cash values and a 
guaranteed income period of 125 
months. 

The 20 payment endowment at 
age 85 policy, also a $2,500 mini- 
mum contract, and the 20 year en- 
dowment are other participating 
annual premium plans just added, 
A series of single premium partici- 
pating policies with maximum $25,- 
000 premium, are now a part of the 
rate book, including one whole life 
policy and five endowments ranging 
from 10-year to 30-year. 

Prior to the recent additions, 
participating plans written by the 
Occidental Life were limited to the 
ordinary life, preferred risk, en- 
dowment life income at 65 and the 
ordinary life endowment at age 85. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Special Retirement Income Policy— Participating 
Continuous Premiums Minimum $2,500 
Rates per $1,000 for males and $1,120 for females, without 
benefits. Premiums for $10 per month income 


Males Females 

Age t 65 At 60 At 65 At 60 
15 $24.17 $28.63 $27.07 $32.12 
20 33.79 30. 37.84 
25 31.91 40.47 35.74 45.33 
30 37.79 49.58 42.32 55.53 
35 46.00 62.66 51.52 70.13 
40 58.17 .62 65.15 92.53 
45 74.54 113.01 83.48 126.57 
50 104.46 78.28 117.00 199.67 
55 163.73 183.38 








Substandard Rates 
Substandard . rates have been 
changed by adopting the American 
Men Table of mortality in place of 


the old American Experience Table, © 


resulting generally in a reduction 
in substandard premiums. Several 
plans will now be written to higher 
substantard tables than before, 
notably the family income and 
mortgage protection, both long- 
term plans. 


National of Vermont 
Changes Annuity Basis 


Rates on single premium im- 
mediate annuities have been in- 
creased by the National Life of 
Montpelier, Vt. The change, which 
became effective on Aug. 15, % 
based on a reduction in the assumed 
rate of interest from 2% to 2 per 
cent, the company adhering to the 
Standard Annuity Table. 
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INSURANCE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


(Concluded from Page 53) 


we have word now that his designa- 
tion has been approved. Only a pre- 
liminary report can be made at this 
time since we have not as yet had 
actuarial assistance. Before the occu- 
pation, the records of the System indi- 
eate an excess of assets over liabilities 
of about $600,000. The System has 
suffered because of the occupation as 
have all other insurance companies 
but not to the same degree. The fact 
that the Japanese discontinued the 
plan and started a new institution of 
their own, has avoided the loss due 
to large collections in worthless mili- 
tary notes. The chief loss in assets is 
in mortgage loans. Of a total of $4,- 
287,897 before the occupation, about 
$3,624,984 was paid off in Japanese 
notes. 

Neither the policyholders nor the 
government paid premiums during the 
occupation. The Secretary of Justice 
has rendered an opinion holding that 
legally the System is not liable, under 
its policies, for death or disability oc- 
eurring during the military occupa- 
tion by the Japanese, when the 
premiums were not paid. 

In order to make it safe to reopen 
with a reasonable surplus to meet 
contingencies, the indications are that 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 
should be put in the System by the 
government. This is on the basis of 
the decision of the Secretary of Jus- 
tice which holds, correctly we believe, 
that the System is not liable for 
claims during the occupation when no 
premiums were paid. 
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If the government nevertheless de- 
cides, as a matter of broad public 
policy (as we think it should) to 
honor claims accruing during the oc- 
cupation, considerable new money will 
be required. All back payments due 
from policyholders would of course be 
deducted. It is impossible to state with 
accuracy what such a policy would 
cost until we have an actuarial com- 
putation and report, but as a rough 
estimate at least another $5,000,000 
will be necessary. All policies should 
be reinstated by the payment of pre- 
miums due both from the government 
and the individual policyholders. This 
would be a much more satisfactory ar- 
rangement than to attempt to cut out 
a segment of three years, which 
would involve many loose ends and 
complications. 


In Conclusion 


The task you called me to under- 
take has not been an easy one. The 
usual difficulties of reconstruction fol- 
lowing war and demoralization have 
been greatly added to by the disor- 
ganization in finance caused by the 
use of an alien and now worthless 
currency during the occupation. 

In the brief time given me I have 
tried to assist you as much as pos- 
sible in reestablishing the insurance 
business of the islands promptly and 
on a sound basis. 

The Philippines are fundamentally 
wealthy and geography has favored 
them. There is unusual opportunity 
for great strides forward in human 
welfare. I only hope that I have con- 
tributed just a little to the realiza- 
tion of the great and inspiring possi- 
bilities which you are so earnestly 
trying ‘to develop. 
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of a lot of ~ 
Experience 


in special situations enables 
this company to assist the 
field man in accomplishing 
the unusual in a simple 
and practical manner. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY. OF NEW YORK 





Pygmalion, the sculptor, fell in love with Galatea, the ivory product of his art. 
There are life underw riting Pygmalions, too-bemused wanderers in the 

labyrinths of semi-actuarial science who grow so enamored of their intriguing 

mathematical Galateas that they cease all prac tically productive ellorts. 

It is a sad event when any studious individual succeeds in educating him- 
self beyond his intellect, but it is a major catastrophe when an agent places 
over his eyes the blindfolds of abstruse technicalities and thereby conceals the 
glorious vision of life insurance in action. Out of the mouths of babes comes 
truth; out of the mouths of “experts,” confusion. 

We become like that which we conquer, and all too often men find that 
having mastered knowledge they have made it their master. Unfortunately, 
the gods of life insurance know no Aphrodite who can turn Galateas into 


flesh and blood. 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ctablished 1877 Audianapolis 





A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ fands 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; ‘ 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILAD_.. “*"A, PA, 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


CTOBER can’t be caught in a phrase. It is, for ex- 
O ample, the month of the wind and the rain—the drip- 

ping boughs, the skirling leaves; but there are nights 
of quiet, too, aglow with the yellow light of the great globe 
of the Harvest Moon. And on days when the clouds clear, 
there is nothing in all the year to match the hard, bright 
blue of an October sky. 

I don’t want to sound like a nature-fakir in these notes— 
and it’s a long time, surely, since I’ve smelt the wet loam of 
a fall-plowed field, felt the coil of stubble under my feet, or 
heard the snapping of dry twigs and branches on the forest 
floor. But is not that still the way with October? And will 
not the birds head south and the monarch butterflies swarm 
this month? I wouldn’t know for sure because these wise 
travellers need no ODT to warn them to by-pass New York 
City. 

For October necrology, I offer you two gallant English- 
men who accepted death by edict with exquisite grace. On 
the 29th, in 1618, Sir Walter Raleigh, charged with conspir- 
ing against the sovereign, laid his head on the block in 
London after quietly complimenting the executioner on the 
edge and temper of his blade. And in 1780, Major André 
comforted his captors as they hanged him—high on a windy 
hill in Tappen, N. Y. for doing his soldierly duty in the 
treason attempt of Benedict Arnold. Or is it just the gloss 
of genteel industry that makes these events seem glamorous 
and elegant? Let’s hope that in remembering the fortitude cf 
American flyers in meeting similar deaths, we do not forget 
the essential bestiality of their executioners, however 
ceremonious they may or may not have been. 

I have another ominous sequence of October events to re- 
call to you. It was on the 3d, in 1935, that Italy invaded 
Ethiopia. It was on the 25th, in 1936, that Mussolini and 
Hitler formally created the Rome-Berlin axis. It was on 
the Ist, in the same year, that Franco was proclaimed head 
of the Nationalist government in Spain. The first two have 
been paid off, and I hope I will have the pleasure of noting 
the Caudillo’s uncomfortable exit in an early edition. 

This leaves just space enough to mention Mrs. O’Leary. 
They still insist that her cow kicked over a lantern on the 
8th in 1871, and a brisk October breeze off Lake Michigan 
did the rest. 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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Colonel Westray Battle Boyce receiving her commission as director of the Women’s Army Corps from Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson (left) and General Thomas P. Htndy (right). Col. Oveta Culp Hobby stands in the background. 


namic new director of the Women’s Army Corps, 

Colonel Westray Battle Boyce. Colonel Boyce, 43 
years old, soft-spoken and feminine looking, has be- 
come known as a most able administrator. Her par- 
ticular talent is the ability to take in a whole situation 
at a glance, learn quickly where the strength and the 
weaknesses lie, and reorganize the situation anew. 

A graduate of the University of North Carolina, 
Colonel Boyce spent nearly eight years in that state, 
principally in the insurance business, laying her foun- 
dations before going to Washington in 1934 to assume 
full charge of all administrative work of the litigation 
division of the National Recovery Administration. 
The ensuing years brought a series of assignments to 
other, increasingly important executive posts with the 
Rural Electrification Administration and the Federal 
Works Agency. Her interests throughout this period 
continued to center around the legal and safety aspects 
of insurance. 

From a background of such responsibility, Colonel 
Boyce entered the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps and 
received her commission with the second class of 
officer candidates graduating from Fort Des Moines 
on Sept. 12, 1942. 

She served as a company officer at the First WAAC 
Training Center, Fort Des Moines, Ia., and as a 
public relations officer in the Second Service Com- 
mand. She was subsequently assigned te the general 
staff in the Fourth Service Command and was the first 
woman to serve on Major General William Bryden’s 
‘taff in Atlanta, Ga. As the first second lieutenant to 
head a whole branch of the service at that service com- 
mand headquarters, she reached the rank of Captain 


Feenic mar is proud to have nurtured the dy- 


that December. The Waacs in the seven southeastern 
states under her command at that time comprised a 
greater number than in any other service command. 

Colonel Boyce went to North Africa in July, 1943, 
as WAC staff director for the North African Theater 
of Operations on the staff of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, “~*mmanding general. Her staff duties included 
handling matters of administration, personnel, assign- 
ment, transfers, recommendations for promotions, dis- 
cipline and policy. 

“A staff director’s greatest problem,” Colonel Boyce 
said, “is to serve as umpire between two radically 
different schools of Army thought on the subject of 
Wacs. One school wants to treat the women soldiers 
exactly like the men are treated; same housing, same 
travel accommodations, same everything. The other 
school wants to carry the Wacs on a satin pillow. The 
staff director has to try for a happy medium. So 
definitely it’s been a matter of ‘no satin pillows,’ as 
far as we are concerned.” 

For “meritorious service during the period from 
Aug. 10, 1943, to Aug. 10, 1944,” Colonel Boyce was 
presented with the Legion of Merit and citation orders 
which show her to be the first woman so honored. 
The presentation took place in the office of Major Gen- 
eral Stephen G. Henry, Chief of G-I, the Personnel 
Division. Colonel Boyce had returned from Africa to 
serve on his staff. 

Colonel Boyce was named Deputy Director of the 
Women’s Army Oorps on May 25, 1945, and Director 
of the Women’s Army Corps on July 12, 1945, .- which 
date she was promoted to the rank of full colonel. 

Colonel Boyce has an 18-year-old daughter, Westray 
Battle Boyce, Jr., who attends Sweet Briar College. 
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“DROP YOUR BUCKET WHERE YOU ARE!” 


There is a curious legend concerning the discovery of 
Brazil by the Spanish explorer, Vicente Pinzon. 

The dawn of the 16th century found his little fleet of 
four caravels off the coast of South America—becalmed 
in the tropical doldrums. Throats parched, lungs 
scorched, the men had long since drained their buckets 
dry. Now, tormented by thirst, they could only sink to 
the decks and pray for deliverance. 

Perhaps it was merely a delirious fancy that made 
one of the sailors arise and declare he had heard a voice 
'rom afar, saying: “Drop your bucket where you are!” 

Nevertheless, he lowered his bucket into the sea, 
withdrew it, and before the astonished gaze of his com- 
rades, drank his fill. They too dipped their buckets, and 
were overjoyed to find the contents fresh and cool. 

Unknowingly, they had sailed upon the broad mouth 
of the Amazon, and their buckets contained water flow- 
ing from the inland mountains of a new continent. 


That advice to “Drop your bucket where you are!” 
has saved many an agent becalmed on the sea of pro- 
duction. Wherever he goes nowadays so many men 
seem beyond the age when they are good prospects, or 
too much of their income is absorbed by taxes. So 
many of the younger men feel well insured with their 


National Service life insurance. 


But drop your bucket just the same. Drop a “‘whole- 
sale life” bucket. Merchants, firms operating repair 
shops, publishers—any person, partnership or corpora- 
tion employing ten or more persons is a really good 
prospect for employee life insurance. If the number of 
employees is from 10 to 49, it’s wholesale; if it’s 50 
or more, it’s group. 

x * * 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 








I you play golt you know that those who make golf 
look the easiest worked the hardest at it at the 
right time. 


They learned the right way to swing a club. They 
practiced till they gained a “grooved” swing—the 
habit of doing the right things at the right time. 

Here at John Hancock we've learned that the same 
sort of thing pays out in the selling of life insurance. 
The agents who make it look the easiest simply 





worked the hardest at the right time. They practiced 


the right selling methods until they became habit. 


These men close the most sales with the least effort. 


—* rs 
MU&TYAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massacnusetts 


GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Board President 





Fighty-two years of growth 
Insurance in force December 31, 1944, $6,803,793,028 
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